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General Strike? - 


HE Indian Congress Party is in session at Bombay, 

to decide whether or not the people of India are to 
be called upon to strike against British rule. For Britain, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Amery have made it plain 
that civil disobedience will be met by firmness. There is 
no alternative, because it is the war effort of the free 
world that will be threatened if this move to bring India 
to a standstill is carried out. 

Congress is considering the resolution of its Working 
Committee which was drafted early last month. Its start- 
ing point is a demand for the British Government to 
abandon its status in India and to hand over Indian 
government to an unspecified body of Indians. In mid- 
war this is impossible. There is no agreement among the 

ian communities themselves, no basis for the pro- 
visional administration which Congress wishes to see set 
up, or rather to set up itself. It was on the rock of dis- 
agreement among the Indians themselves that the mission 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, which offered India independence 
In its own way, foundered. Mr Gandhi himself has 
admitted that the result of a British withdrawal now 
might be anarchy. 

Mr Gandhi is ready to take the risk. On Tuesday, his 
draft resolution, which began the discussions at Wardha 
last month, was revealed by the Government of India. It 


went much further than the resolution which was finally 
agreed upon. It declared that India needed no foreign 
assistance, military or political, and that the presence of 
foreign soldiers in India was a menace. It declared that 
India had no quarrel with Japan, and that, if India were 
freed, Mr Gandhi’s first step would be to negotiate with 
the aggressor. Mr Gandhi did not get his way at Wardha. © 
Significantly, perhaps, he was restrained, largely by 
Pandit Nehru. The resolution before the Bombay con- 
ference welcomes the presence of Allied forces in India 
to ward off Japan and to help China, and the claim that 
Congress has no wish to embarrass the British or the 
Allied Powers is repeated. This is a long step from the 
quietism of the Mahatma. , ‘ 

Clearly, there is a wide gulf within the Congress party 
itself. Mr Gandhi is a pacifist ; and, in his ethics, he can 
see no difference in kind, only in degree, between Britain 
and Japan. Pandit Nehru and probably the majority of 
Congress leaders are firmly convinced that the real 
danger comes, not from the old “imperial” rule of 
Britain, but from the “ new order ” of the Axis aggressors. 
Up and down India, inside as well as outside the Con- 
gress party, there has been grave uneasiness since the 
Wardha resolution with its threat of civil revolt was 
made known. 
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Why then does Mr Gandhi still hold the lead? Why 
does Pandit Nehru, for all his apparent realism, fully 
associate himself with the blatant unreality of the Wardha 
demands? Why is Mr Gandhi to be given plenary powers 
to organise disobedience? In part, it is because Pandit 
Nehru, no less than Mr Gandhi, sees in the present 
state of India and the world a chance to force on the 
freedom of India, at whatever risk. It is blackmail— 
from the highest motives, perhaps, but blackmail none 
the less. And, if this chance is to be taken, Mr Gandhi 
cannot be jettisoned. There is no alternative leader of the 
Hindu masses. Mr Gandhi is an appeaser, because he is 
a root and branch pacifist—and the wiliest of politicians 
as well. Pandit Nehru and others are in no sense 
" appeasers ; but they cannot rally round them support 
enough without Mr Gandhi. So, incredibly, they go Mr 
Gandhi’s way. Such is the logic of Indian politics. 

It is plain now, first, that Sir Stafford Cripps offered 
the only possible way-out of the Indian impasse and, 
secondly, that the main Indian parties are neither willing 
nor able to take it. Mr Rajagopalachari now asks for a 
Congress-Moslem coalition, and Sir Tej Sapru for a 
round-table conference. Both have worked unceasingly for 
agreement and civil peace. 


But they should Know better than anyone, from their. 


Twice 


OWHERE is precept running ahead of practice more 

than in planning. Nothing is more heartening than 
the zeal and detail of the blue-prints which one bombed 
town after another is preparing for its rebuilding. Nothing 


is more dispiriting than the actual prospect which seems. 


to confront them. Over them all, Coventry, Hull, South- 
ampton, Plymouth and the rest, hangs the same question, 
“Where is the money to come from?” And from the 
Government there is still no answer. Rightly, it has 
been argued, from the solid experience of war economy, 
that if the physical resources exist, the programme is pos- 
sible ; if there are the building workers, the steel, the 
cement and the timber to rebuild the bombed towns, 
there can be no real obstacle to their rebuilding. But the 
réle of finance remains crucial. It is to make what is 
possible actual. Before they can start their rebuilding, 
these towns will need to have, or to be given, a financial 
claim to the resources they require; and they will need 
the power at law to use the resources allotted them in the 
right way. At present, they have been promised neither. 
There has been too much talk about humbug and too little 
talk about finance. 

Financially, the bombed towns are badly off. Destruc- 
tion and, evacuation have cut down sharply their revenue 
from rates. They are faced in each financial period with 
deficits. It is true that the Treasury has given help. 
Three-quarters of the deficits of these towns are financed 
by Treasury grants, one-quarter by Treasury loans. But, 
for the purpose of these grants and loans, deficits are 
strictly defined. Accumulated balances must first be used, 
and standard overdrafts thrown in, before Treasury aid 
is forthcoming. The only certain thing known by the 
bombed towns about their future financial position is that 
they will end the war with their rate income seriously 
curtailed, their accumulated balances gone, their banking 
accounts overdrawn to the hilt and their obligations 
increased by a debt to the Treasury amounting to one- 
quarter of all their wartime deficits. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the local authorities 
look with caution at their own reconstruction projects. 
Until they are given some earnest of satisfactory financial 
aid, they will not lightly envisage the large capital com- 
mitments which rebuilding must involve. However 
reluctantly, they will be compelled to contemplate the 
quickest possible rebuilding of bombed sites in order to 
restore their rateable values and bolster their post-war 
budgets. The programmes of land purchase needed for 
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own bitter experience, how impracticable these sugges- 
tions are. The British Government cannot neglect the 
smallest chance of reaching an eleventh-hour agreement. 
But, so long as the call to quit India stands, there is no 
possible accord. The other Indian parties, watching the 
gathering storm, fear Congress control much more than 
British rule. But there is no. rallying point for this dis- 
quiet. Mr Jinnah is no more helpful in his policy than 
Mr Gandhi. He stands on the sidelines to seize advantage 
from what may happen. They will fight Congress, in a 
“freed ” India, as readily as they would fight Japan. 

The recruitment and the fortification of India still go 
on unchecked ; and if Congress calls its strike, then 
the authorities will act at once to save the Indian war 
effort from sabotage. The real rallying point for India 
should be the war effort itself and the common danger 
of all the free peoples, including China. At heart, almost 
every Indian knows this ; the pity is that so many seem 
so likely to fall in behind Mr Gandhi in, perhaps, the 
maddest crusade that history has ever seen. An appeal 
from Mr Churchill or President Roosevelt, or both, might 
strike a chord of full-hearted welcome throughout the 
sub-continent. Such an appeal should be made. But there 
is no guarantee that even this would keep Mr Gandhi 
and his victims from the Gadarene descent. 


Blitzed 


replanning are costly; and until the future is made 
clearer and more certain, they will inevitably be avoided. 

Nor is it only financial guarantees that are lacking. If the 
chance of reshaping England’s towns, which has been 
given by bombing, is to be taken, local authorities, singly 
or in regional groups, will need, on the nation’s behalf 
and within the framework of a national plan, wide powers 
of land control and land purchase. So far—except, it may 
be, in the inner circles and committees, where central 
policy is presumably being shaped—there is no national 
plan, no provision for regional reconstruction, and no 
positive scheme for housing or industrial location. There 
is not even a planning authority. The Ministry of Works 
and Planning is an agent ; and where the inspiration and 
initiative for the planning of New England are to come 
from, no one yet knows. 

Under this pall of doubt and uncertainty, hearts will 
inevitably grow sick. That the Government is keenly 
interested in planning on paper is common knowledge. 
Local authorities are being encouraged and even pressed 
to draw up projects for the redevelopment of their areas, 
for the zoning of sites for housing industry and public 
works, for the allocation of costs and for the apportion- 
ment of priorities between one scheme and another. This 
might admittedly be taken to prove that, when the objec- 
tives have been set, the means will be found ; and Lord 
Reith did once say that financial aid would be forthcom- 
ing for the reconstruction of blitzed towns. But those 
who are being called upon to plan are sceptical. They ask 
two simple questions. How is it to be paid for? How, 
quo warranto, is it to be done? 

Nothing is more urgently needed than a statement 
from the Government, in explicit terms, on the ways and 
means of physical reconstruction. Rebuilding cannot start 
now, but replanning must—it has done. It is not possible 
to replan positively and with conviction while the main 
elements in reconstruction policy are still unknown. In 
the bombed areas, for instance, there will be a sudden 
large need for houses when the war ends, on their out- 
skirts as well as in their devastated areas. There will be 
a serious danger of heavy overcrowding and tawdry make- 
shifts. The local authorities will need new houses, con- 
trolled rents and some means of apportioning accommo- 
dation, in order of urgency, as new houses are put up. 
Nor is there any case, in equity or in expediency, for 
laying these costs upon the bombed towns themselves, 
with an onerous rate charge superimposed upon their 
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blitzed finances. New housing, to say nothing of new 
planning at large, will need to- be, by one means or 
another, a national charge within a national plan. 

The suspicion is that the old financial orthodoxy is 
still in control, that the old inadequate mixture of rates 
and subsidies is to be relied upon to carry the weight of 
reconstruction. If this is true, the local authorities will 
plan large and, by necessity, act small. The issues are 
big. The Government must decide between outright 
grants, development loans (perhaps interest free) and the 
introduction of new local taxes, over whole regions and 
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on property or incomes, in place of local rating—which 
has broken down at every strain for a generation. It is a 
decision which will decide the shape of post-war govern- 
ment as well as the course of reconstruction. Almost 
certainly, if the job is rightly done, three tiers of govern- 


‘ment will emerge, central, regional and local, each with 


its own finance and allotted powers within a national 
plan, and each with its own form of democratic control. 
At least the outlines of the decision must be made now, 
or else the blitzed towns of to-day will be the depressed 
areas and shanty towns of to-morrow. 


Time on Their Hands 


N last week’s debate on civil defence, Mr Morrison 
deplored the possibility that, as a result of the 
attempts to give civil defence workers useful employment 
in their duty hours, they might come to regard civil 
defence itself as a subsidiary occupation. But it is easy 


‘to sympathise with their attitude. They have watched 


the calls on Britain’s manpower become more and more 
insistent; they have heard the popular demands for 
offensive action and a second front grow louder day by 
day ; they have watched and listened with an increasing 
sense of impatience and frustration, because, amid all this 
striving of a nation which has at last reached full mobilisa- 
tion, they find themselves with nothing to do. 

It is quite true that a similar period of waiting in the 
first year of war did not prevent the civil defence services 
from carrying out their duties with efficiency and valour 
when the need at last arose. It is also true that if the need 
returned, present discontents would be dropped, and 
wardens and firemen, rescue workers and ambulance 
drivers, would once again show the same tireless courage 
night after night. But now, rightly or wrongly, most 
people, civilians and civil defence workers alike, feel 
that they have got the measure of air raids; the latter, 
in particular, are confident that they will be able to cope 
with the worst that may befall. But, as the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure pointed out in its report 
on the civil defence services, 

nothing could be more damaging to morale and efficiency 

than that men and women should feel that they are being 

retained for duty at times when they are unnecessary. 
That was written after nine months of continuous raid- 
ing; it has been abundantly justified after, for most 
places, a year of comparative immunity. 

It is not easy to find a remedy. As the Select Committee 
suggested, more use should be made of the compulsory 
powers granted under Regulation 26A in order to secure 
a larger recruitment of part-time workers and thereby 
reduce the numbers employed whole-time. So far those 


powers have only been generally used for fire-watching 
and restricted to men; Mr Morrison has now fore- 
shadowed an extension to women, and some places are 
beginning to compel able-bodied men and women to 
‘undertake part-time civil defence duties of all kinds. 
Auxiliary workers like this, however, would for the most 
part only be available at night, because most of them 
are already occupied by day; and it is the day shifts 
that the whole-time members of the civil defence service 
find so tedious. Moreover, even if the policy of releasing 
one-third of the general services and one-sixth of the 
National Fire Service were pursued to its practical limits, 
there would still be the problem of finding a use for those 
left behind. There is also the danger that the men 
transferred wil! be the best and keenest, for they 
are more likely to seize the opportunity of finding useful 
employment, though it has been laid down that the 
Ministry of Labour must consult the local authorities to 
ensure that the civil defence services do not lose those 
whose experience is essential for the maintenance of 
efficiency. The aim should be to leave behind a small but 
efficient nucleus of whole-time workers who can be called 
for service over a far wider area than that of a local 
authority, which would imply basing the whole of civil 
defence regionally instead of locally. It is not perhaps 
without significance that the morale of the National Fire 
Service, which is the only branch to be administered 
regionally, appears to be much better than that of, say, 
the rescue service, in spite of the longer shifts it has to 
work. , 


There are other reasons in favour of administering the 
whole of the civil defence services regionally. The nucleus 
that is left behind must still be occupied if it is to be 
contented. In fact, the more efficient it is, the more it is 
likely to resent having nothing to do. Moreover, there 
should be no cause for some of the current grumbles— 
poor sleeping and working conditions in the depéts, 
favouritism in promotion, and so on. It is felt, not with- 
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@ Life Assurance provides the means whereby your regular 
savings, year by year or month by month, may be converted 
into the form best suited to your needs. Provision may thus 
be made for your retirement, for the education of your 
children or for your dependants after your death. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


@ The service of Life Assurance cannot now be offered to 
you by personal approach owing to the absence of so 
many of the Society’s staff on war duties. This service is, 
however, still available on request and will gladly be placed 
at your disposal. 
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out justification, that if all civil defence were a national 
service administered regionally, many grievances could 
be eliminated. 

There would still remain, however, the problem of 
occupation. Civil defence work depends so largely on 


ially tedious * 


improvisation that constant rehearsal is especiall 
because it is felt to be useless. Consequently, the employ- 
ment of civil defence personnel must for the most part 
be in non-civil defence work, and.since the whole-time 
force that is left behind after the transfer to industry takes 
place should be the bare minimum that is considered 
necessary, it cannot be moved far from its depét. Even 
within these limitations, however, there remain a number 
of jobs that it could be given to do. The important thing 
is to make the civil defence workers feel that the jobs are 
necessary and worth while, and not in the nature of 
unemployment relief works. There is, for instance, still 
a considerable amount of demolition work to be done in 
bombed areas ; yet in some cases this is being carried out 
by building contractors, and apparently it is regular 
builders who alone can do repairs, although the heavy 
rescue service might very well be taught this sort of work. 
Much more satisfactory would be bringing direct war 
work to the depéts. Some firms have shown remarkable 
enterprise in obtaining machinery for making munition 
parts, and a little ingenuity on the part of the local or 
regional authorities should enable this to be done in the 
bigger civil defence depéts. Mr Morrison was disappoint- 
ing in this respect. He said that the Supply Departments 
considered the opportunities to be limited—surely rather 
a defeatist attitude, especially since such depdts have the 
great advantage of a disciplined team of labour, ready 
to hand day and night. There is also the sug- 
gestion that each service might be made as self- 
sufficient as possible. The fire service, for instance, 
contains a number of tailors. Could they not make 
and repair the firemen’s uniforms? Similar employ- 
ment could be found for the cobblers and the hair- 
dressers. The civil defence service has a fairly high pro- 
portion of the small shopkeeper class—people who opted 
for civil defence so that they could keep an eye on their 
businesses in their spare time—and each unit of civil 
defence could profitably be made into a small community. 
There would be the wage difficulty to get over. At present, 
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civil defence workers are allowed to do what they please 
in their spate time, and earn what money they can. But 
if they are employed on rush jobs for local authorities or 


private employers, such as clearing snow or delivering 


coal, they are only to receive their civil defence 
pay ; in fact, the Ministry of Home Security only wants 
them to be employed on the sort of jobs for which the 
wage rate is less than this pay, in order to avoid any 
dispute. If they do direct war work in their depéts, they 
will receive no additional payment, because it would 
place them in an invidious position vis-a-vis those civil 
defence workers who have no opportunity to earn it. 
Mr Morrison is considering, however, whether part of 
the contractors’ payment could be available for the co!- 
lective benefit of the service. 

There is, of course, no case for treating civil defence 
workers over tenderly. Though unarmed, they are part 
of the forces of the Crown, and they cannot expect to be 
placed at an advantage, whether pecuniary or other, over 
the fighting services. Nor are they the only ones who, 
through the fortunes of war, must only stand and wait. 
But there are strong labour reasons for reducing the waste 
of manpower involved in civil defence to a minimum. 
No less urgent is it to prevent the complete demoralisa- 
tion of what is, first ot foremost, a citizen’s service, and 
Mr Morrison ought not to have stigmatised those who 
are trying to prevent it as simply propagandists for the 
Fire Brigades Union. If the civil defence service 
has to have the disadvantages of the army, navy or air 
force, it has the right to expect the advantages—equality 
of conditions throughout the service, chances of promo- 
tion, and attention to welfare, which does not only mean 
periodic and preannounced inspections by Mr Morrison 
or his deputy. There is, too, more than a wartime 
importance in the maintenance of the civil defence 
service at the highest pitch of keenness and willingness. 
For in it there is the nucleus of the peacetime service 
which after the war will, it is hoped, be a permanent 
feature of democracy. If they are not allowed to rot, the 
men and women who saved English homes from burning, 
and rescued and restored their fellow citizens in a time of 
national peril, can be the foundations on which to base 
thé new conception of service—by the people for the 


people. 


Wartime Incomes—II 


TS statistics of income distribution given in the 
- J. House of Commons recently and discussed in The 
Economist last week (on page 132) have the defects of 
their merits. Being derived from income-tax returns, they 
are (or should be) close estimates. But, because of their 
origin, they entirely ignore the millions of small incomes 
which are never examined for the purposes of taxation. 
These small incomes have to be added to the figure given 
in the official statement before the complete picture of 
the distribution of individual incomes can be drawn. 
Fortunately, this can be done within a narrow margin 
of error. The Budget White Paper (Cmd. 6347) gives 
estimates of the total of individual incomes, but for 
calendar years. There will not be any very great distortion 
if it is assumed that the total of individual incomes was 
the same in the twelve months ended April 5, 1939, as in 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1938, with a 
similar assumption for the later period. If this is done, 
it is possible, by subtraction, to get a figure for the total 
amount of income in the lowest range. (Actually, it is 
probable that incomes were slightly higher, in each case, 
in the fiscal year than in the calendar year. If so, this 
method will lead to a slight understatement of the total 
of exempt incomes. This should be borne in mind in 
what follows, but it should also be borne in mind that, 
since the error is present in both years, comparisons 


between the two years are more likely to be correct than 
the actual totals.) By this method the following figures 
emerge : — 

Gross INcoMES (i.e. Before Tax) 











No. of Aggregate Average 
Range of Incomes Gross Incomes Gross Income 
Gross Income a 
1938-39 | 1941-42 | 1938-39 | 1941-42 | 1938-39 | 1941-42 
| | | | 
| *000s "000s | (£ Mn.) | (£ Mn.) £ £ 
Under £125...... n.a.* n.a.* 1,650 2,100 n.a.* N.a.* 
125-£500........ 9,000 12,700 1,850 2,815 206 222 
£1,000 ...... 500 685 350 455 700 664 
1,000-£2,000 .... 195 210 270 300 1,384 1,429 
er £2,000...... 105 105 530 530 5,048 5,048 


J *Not available 


These figures reveal some curious movements. In the 
£125-£500 and £1,000-£2,000 classes, the average gross 
income before direct taxation appears to have increase 
during the war. In the lowest class, it has presumably 
also increased, and in the highest class it has remained 
stable. But in the £500-£1,000 class it has declined. This 
might mean either of two things—either that there has 
been a great migration across, but only just across, the 
£500 line, or alternatively that a large number of people 
who were in this class have lost income as a result of the 
war. Both these are likely. High wages and overtime may 
have given a number of wage-earners more than {10 4a 
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week, but not much more. And there must have been a 
heavy proportion of young people in this class before the 
war who are now in the Services. 

Figures of gross income, however, are less interesting 
than those of incomes after direct taxation has taken its 
toll. These are as follows: — 


Net IncomEs (i.e. After Income Tax and Surtax) 











| Aggregate Net Incomes Average Net Incomes 








Range of Ph SON Loree es TAI No 
Gross Incomes | | | 
| 1938-39 | 1941-42 | 1938-39 | 1941-42 
mn | ¢Mn £ | £ 

Undet £985... ccccce 1,650 2,098 n.a.* | n.a,* 
£125-£500 ..........| 1,827 2,547 203 j 201 
7500-£1,000......... 310 | 330 620 | 482 
£1,000-£2,000 ....... 223 | 185 | 1,144 881 
Over £2,000......... | 330 205 3,143 1,952 








* Not available 


These figures illustrate very clearly the effect that war- 
time taxation has had on the distribution ‘of incomes— 
though it should not be forgotten, of course, that the 
burden of indirect taxation is necessarily heavier on the 
small incomes. A final table sums up the whole matter: —- 


NOTES OF 


Caucasus and Volga 


The enigmatic feature of the past week’s fighting in 
Russia is the striking contrast between the rapid German 
advance south of the lower Don and the almost stationary 
position inside the Don cibow to the north-east. The narrow 
break through from Rostov to Bataisk was broadened within 
a few days to an impressive salient, extending from the 
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shores of Azov in the west to the region of Voroshilovsk. 
Inside this salient are substantial stretches of the Rostov- 
Baku and Stalingrad-Novorossisk railways. If the German 
clasm to have reached Voroshilovsk is true, the enemy’s gain 
is twofold: the Armavir-Maikop-Krasnodar oil district may 
have become a battlefield sconer than had been expected ; 
and the enemy will have won a point of vantage from which 
he may be able to stride the Kuban, one of the few rivers 
which still retains the character of an important tactical 
obstacle. Marshal Timoshenko’s forces may find themselves 
in a difficult position in the triangle between Rostov, the 
Kuban and the Sea of Azov. But while the battle of the 
North Caucasus has moved rapidly, the battle of the lower 
Volga has so far hardly mede any progress. Russian resist- 
ance opposite Stalingrad has been tremendous. It is pos- 
sible that the Soviet High Command has decided to put 
more power into the defence of the Lower Volga than into 
the defence of the Northern Caucasus. Economically and 
Strategically, the Volga is not only more vital; it is also 
more defensible. To keep the Northern Caucasus intact 
would involv2 tremendous difficulties of supply and rein- 
forcement. Grievous as the loss of the Kuban steppes may 
be, their defence would be much more costly in man- 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOMES 





Distribution Distribution 























Range of of Gross Incomes of Net Incomes 
Gross Incomes Seer ale ail a 
| 1938-39 | 1941-42 1938-39 | 1941-42 
% | % % L, 
Under £125 358 33} 38 39 
£125-£500 39} 45} 42} 47h 
£500-£1,000 7h is | 7% 6} 
£1,000-£2,000 5} 4} 5 3} 
Over £2,000 1h 8 mi 3} 
eee chonmetpnereniannmmames —— |—__ --—_ ——- 
' 100 | 100 | 100 {| 100 








The first pair of columns shows the effect of what may 
be called the economic changes of the war ; the second 
pair shows the effect of the economic changes together 
with that of taxation. It would appear that 793 per cent 
of the gross personal incomes of the community, and 863 
per cent of its purchasing power (the net personal 
incomes after direct taxation), is now in the hands of 
those whose gross incomes are less than £500 a year. 
During the war, the middle classes (£500 to £2,000) have 
had their share in the national purchasing power reduced 
by one-fifth, the rich by one-half. 
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power and equipment than the defence of the Caucasus 
mountains further south. The defence of Stalingrad is 
important for political as well as military reasons. It was 
at Stalingrad ‘that Stalin’s political ascendancy started 
during the Civil War. The defence of that town by Stalin 
has become a true legend. Stalingrad is not only a key-town; 
it is also a touchstone of Russia’s high morale. 


* * * 


The New Capitulations 


Too much exception need not be taken to the passing 
of the United States of America (Visiting Forces) Bill, which 
provides that all criminal offences on the part of members 
of the armed forces of the United States in the United 
Kingdom shall be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
British courts. Difficulties may arise. In particular, there are 
almost certain to be cases of joint offences by Americans 
and British subjects, where the defendants, unless the provi- 
sion enabling the American authorities to waive their juris- 
diction in certain circumstances is availed of, will be tried 
by different courts. One may be found guilty and the other 
not, or one may be given a severe sentence and the other 
let off with a caution. This possibility apart, the American 
Army code is probably extensive enough to cover all acts: 
which would be considered criminal offences by the law of 
this country, and an assurance was given that, in the admin- 
istration of the American courts-martial, the American 
authorities will give the necessary co-operation to ensure 
that witnesses will not have to travel long distances and so 
on. But the gravest exception must be taken to the way the 
Bill was passed. It was rushed through the Hcuse of Lords 
on Wednesday of last week and through the House of 
Commons on Tuesday of this week, just before the adjourn- 
ment for the summer recess, with as little ceremony as if it 
had been providing drains for a municipality instead of in- 
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troducing Capitulations into Great Britain’s judiciae system. 
Far-reaching Acts, affecting the lives and liberties of the 
British people, have been rushed through Parliament before 
now, but they were urgent for the defence of the 
realm—and they were not the ready-made and unalterable 
result of previous agreement with another state. It is diffi- 
cult to see why there had to be such urgency for this 
measure since in any case it is to be retrospective to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. The impression gained from reading the ex- 
change of Notes between Mr Eden and Mr Winant and the 
Government’s speeches in Parliament is that the British 
Government has, after long negotiations, deferred’.to the 
American Government to some extent’ against its own in- 
clinations and does not want the matter reopened by pro- 
tracted discussion in Parliament and the Press. If this is so, 
it can only be said that such an attitude will do far more to 
disturb the good relations between the American and British 
peoples than the operation of the courts themselves, which 
need do no harm at all. 


* * *x 


The New Socialism ? 


Last week, on pensions, forty-nine Labour MPs 
voted against the Government and fifty-seven, including 
eighteen Ministers, for the Government. There has been 
talk of a revolt or a split in the Labour party. It is true 
there is dissatisfaction among the rank and file about what 
they regard as the passive attitude of Labour members of 
the Government on social questions. But the talk of revolt 
is premature, to say the least. This is a family squabble. At 
a meeting on Tuesday, the Parliamentary Labour party 

‘ approved a motion expressing full confidence in Mr Green- 
wood’s leadership by sixty-six votes to four; and it was 
accepted that, in future, the leader of the party shall lay 
down the course of action to be adopted in the Commons. 
If this had been the rule last week, no Labour M.P. would 
have voted against the Government. This particular wound 
has healed very quickly. On the other hand, there is little 
doubt that the Labour party, as well as the Conservative 
party, will eventually be split up as a direct consequence of 
the conditions of wartime coalition. The question is what 
rallying-points exist outside the caucuses. One self-appointed 
rallying-point has just been set up. In a new movement, 
called Common Wealth, Sir Richard Acland’s distaste for 
private property has been linked to the more sophisticated 
platform of the 1941 Committee. The programme of the 
new movement, which plainly steals a good deal of the 
Socialist thunder of the Labour party, will attract a good 
deal of scattered support. Sir William Beveridge, for in- 
stance, speaking to the Engineering Industries Association 
last week, stated categoricaly that 

private control of the means of production, with the right 
to employ others at a wage in using those means, cannot be 
described as an essential liberty of the British people. 


In a book just written by Mr Nicholas Davenport called 
“Vested Interests or Common Pool” (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.), 
the Common Wealth group will find a ready-made bible ; it 
is property and inheritance, Mr Davenport says, with no 
little justice perhaps, which are the main causes of in- 
efficiency and inequity. 


At present, this movement is the only independent trend 
in politics with a positive programme. It is also a head 
without a tail, an élite rather than a movement proper; and 
it remains doubtful whether Sir Richard Acland, Mr J.B. 
Priestley, and, say, Sir William Beveridge and Mr Nicholas 
Davenport, both of whom are still lone wolves and members 
of no sect, can really win from the party machines the 
politicians who are looking for a new focus, or from the 
crowd the many individuals who are looking for a lead. In 
any case, the problem at the moment is to win the war ; and 
it is difficult to see how, say, the putting of all property on 
lease with the state as owner would speed the war effort. 
Nor has it yet been proved that common ownership, in any 
of the forms favoured by these reformers, would necessarily 
make this country more enterprising, more prosperous or 
more decent in normal times. The state must not shrink 
from national planning, nor, as Sir William Beveridge has 
said, from the replacement of private enterprise by public 
enterprise in certain fields. But, in any pattern, private and 
public enterprise must exist side by side, working, as Sir 
William Beveridge also said, within limits set by a general 
design imposed by the state on behalf of the community. 
By far the most important aims, if democracy is to be re- 
habilitated, are, first, to secure the maximum output of goods 
and services ; secondly, to guarantee efficiency and adapta- 
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bility in production and trade; thirdly, to ensure fairness 
in distribution ; and, last but by no manner of means least, 
to find ways and means of associating the bulk of the people 
with the processes of democratic life. Common ownership 
and the like are means not ends; the question is how far 
they will subserve these aims. The basic problem is to 
reintegrate society. At present, the people are “We” and 
their governors and employers, whatever their politics, are 
“They ”; and the rallying point in the new period will be 
probably found when the technique of democratic associa- 
tion, in industry and government alike, has been re- 
discovered. . 


First Principles 


The Economist has been accused of crying for the 
moon. In an article called “ Painless Prosperity ” last week 
(on page 131) it was contended that, at bottom, the only 
way to increase world prosperity, now as in the past, is to 
increase world output and productivity, to restore long-term 
international investment for that purpose, and to expand 
world trade ; there are.no alternative short cuts. This truism 
has been taken by some readers to imply an intransigent 
demand to return, simon pure, to free exchanges and free 
trade, without any reservations—which would indeed be 
crying for the moon. It is perfectly true that, in the imme- 
diate future, all kinds of controls and devices may be needed. 
This has been so frequently admitted in The Economist as 
scarcely to bear repetition. “Neither in principle nor in 
practice is any return to the uncontrolled trade of past 
generations possible.” It will be the responsibility of Govern- 
ments in the future to secure certain minimum standards 
of living on principles other than those of the free market. 
The sterling area will be short of dollars ; and some form of 
exchange control will be inevitable. In the transition period 
after the war, commodity and import controls will be un- 
avoidable to keep reconstruction programmes in line with 
the relative scarcity of materials, shipping and foreign ex- 
change. Plainly, it would be foolish to burke these facts. 
Plainly, too, it is all important that these devices should be 
worked out with the utmost possible co-operation with 
other countries, especially with the United States. But the 
crucial point still remains that, as one American writer 
recently put it, 

the freest possible multilateral trade is so obviously in the 
long-run interest of a nation of 47 millions living in a small 
area, that this should be clearly formulated as the aim of 
British commercial policy. 

* 


The intention of last week’s article was in no way to deny 
the need for controls and devices. It was rather to make it 
plain that controls and devices cannot be regarded as alter- 
natives to freer trade and restored investment. It is in the 
interest both of this nation and of the world at large that 
controls should be regarded at the most as necessary evils. 
If the pragmatic relief measures which may be unavoidable 
in the transition after the war are treated as the right 
methods of long-term policy—if “outright grants” are 
regarded as a proper alternative to the restoration of invest- 
ment and “trade equalisation accounts” as an alternative 
to the freeing of world trade from physical restraints—the 
consequences will inevitably be “poor, solitary, nasty, 
brutish and short.” The measure of the success of controls 
and devices will be the extent to which they can be first 
relaxed and then abandoned in favour of freer trade and 
fuller investment. At best, they should be regarded as 
necessary evils—as distasteful means to more savoury ends. 
At worst—that is, if the overriding need to restore freer 
conditions and, even in the shortest run, to expand and not 
to restrict world trade is forgotten—their effect on world 
economy must be fatally damaging. In the long run, there 
is no way out of reconsidering, on the one hand, the 
American tariff and, on the other, the Ottawa agreements, 
and no other way of bringing national and internationa! 
economies into balance than by restoring long-term lending 
and the freest possible flow of goods. 


* x * 


Still Distressed 


Work on the United States naval bases in the West 
Indies is nearing completion. When it stops, the labour 
problem, already difficult owing fo dissatisfaction about 
wages for this work and about the refusal to allow trade 
union representation in the original wage negotiations, wil! 
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become acute. Little attention was paid in this country to 
the recent riots in the Bahamas over the wages paid on the 
American projects ; but they were a significant portent of 
what may happen elsewhere in the West Indies unless 
rehabilitation is undertaken in time. The trouble is that 
cessation of work on the naval bases will coincide with a 
food shortage, a rising cost of living—in Jamaica, it has 
risen 46 per cent since the outbreak of war, and wages have 
lagged far behind—and political discontent. It is quite true 
that steps have already been taken to overcome the food 
difficulties. Last week in Parliament, Mr Harold Macmillan 
gave a detailed account of the arrangements that have been 
made, first, to make the most economical use of shipping 
by co-ordination between United States, Canadian and 
West Indian lines and by import organisation, and, 
secondly, to increase the local production of food. Un- 
fortunately, in the West Indies this has hitherto been 
hindered by the necessity of producing export crops such 
as sugar for the United Kingdom and by the shortage of 
lJabour owing to its diversion to work on the United States 
bases. It has now been decided that, if local circumstances 
demand it, food crops must have precedence over the 
cultivation of sugar, and the labour shortage will now be 
at an end. Nevertheless, as was clear from a debate on 
colonial affairs this week, opinion is not convinced that 
the questions of resettling the workers from the bases and 
of food production are being tackled vigorously enough. It 
appears that 83 schemes have been approved, under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, in the West Indies, 
of which 21 are agricultural; but the total sum actually 
spent under the Act is only about £161,000. It is well 
known that the shortage of shipping and materials prevents 
many schemes from being carried out; on the other hand, 
ships and supplies are not necessary for increasing local 
food production, and it is believed that housing schemes 
could be accomplished with local materials. There is a 
growing suspicion that those responsible for carrying out 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act are too much 
concerned with long-term schemes, which are admittedly 
most necessary, and have overlooked the immediate relief 
measures which are wanted here and now. 


* * * 


The Political Aspect 


Speaking to the Royal Empire Society last week, Mr 
Winant said that, in the United States, there is a greater 
divergence of viewpoint on British colonial policy than on 
any other subject that divided them. 


It has seemed to me for some time that there has been 
presented to both of us an opportunity to join together in 
a common effort to develop a policy that would give greater 
security to the peoples who live in the Atlantic islands off the 
coasts of the Americas, under one separate jurisdiction, but 
now in several instances with a degree of joint responsibility 
because of our Base Lease Agreements, and yet without 
interference with sovereign rights. 


For some months, an Anglo-American Commission has 
been studying social and economic problems in the Carib- 
bean, but little has been heard about its work or recommen- 
dations. In the meantime, a contrast has arisen, in the 
political sphere, between Puerto Rico, where the people 
have been promised that at the end of the war, if Congress 
approves, they will be given the right to choose their own 
Governor, and the British dependencies where constitu- 
tional reform is still hanging fire, although the people them- 
selves are pressing for it. With the example of Puerto Rico 
before them, their demands will become more clemorous. 
Together with social and economic discontent, political 
grievances migy lead to a recrudescence of the troubles of 
1937-38 unless the Colonial Office proves itself determined 
to pursue a genuinely progressive and enlightened policy. 


* * * 


Ordnance Factories 


The report of the Select Committee on National 
penditure on Royal Ordnance Factories contained very 
serious criticisms of their organisation and management, 
both at headquarters and in the factories themselves. Many 
of the criticisms and recommendations have been made 
before, and according to the report no effective remedial 
action has apparently been taken, for instance, in improving 
the status and salaries of superintendents ; standardising 
costs ; unifying methods and standards of inspection ; com- 
bating absenteeism ; introducing more labour managers ; 
teducing hours of work; diluting labour ; and upgrading 
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women. The most serious charge is that, owing to the 
Ministry of Supply’s policy of “ flooding ” the ROF’s with 
labour, without making corresponding increases in pro- 
grammes at the same time, there tends to be a redundancy 
of labour—cases are quoted of two factories, one of which 
proposes shortly to discharge 6,000 workers, the other 7,000 
—and about three-quarters of the beds in hostels (built at 


- a cost of £11 millions) are empty. This redundancy is attri- 


buted mainly to the division of responsibility at the top, and 
to the failure to plan with sufficient attention to securing a 
proper balance.” ‘The Committee recommends concentration 
on the most efficient factories, transferring surplus labour 
to meet urgent requirements elsewhere, and depriving the 
Ministry of Supply of its recruiting functions. It advocates 
the appointment of a single Director-General with four 


deputies, responsible for engineering, explosive, filling fac- 


tories and labour respectively, together with the abolition of 
the regional machinery and the vesting of more direct re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the superintendents. Surveys of 
this kind, because they concentrate, rightly, on the short- 
comings, hardly give a representative picture. The Minister 
of Supply replied in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
to some of the criticisms, though not to the fundamental 
questions of direction and policy. He denied nearly all the 
charges of inefficiency—many of which, he said, could not 
be accepted as statements of fact—and pointed to the 
achievements of the past twelve months: gun output in- 
creased by 4} times, output per individual filling operative 
by 40 per cent, and 98 per cent of the target set for filling 
factories in 1942 was reached in six months. It is important 
to remember that ROF’s are but one piece in the pattern of 
production, and their organisation should be viewed in 
relation to that of production as a whole. One is disposed 
to wonder what an equally detailed examination of a 
similar number and type of private firms would show. 
One of the points on which the Select Committee lays 
stress, is that the status and remuneration of superinten- 
dents of ordnance factories should “ be commensurate with 
that which they would receive in industrial establishments 
of comparable size.” Undoubtedly the wide disparity 
between the remuneration of ROF managers and the 
managers of private firms is anomalous, and a higher 
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standard of managerial efficiency would probably be obtained 
if the post of superintendent carried with it a higher salary 
and greater responsibility. The report will naturally 
strengthen the hand of those who argue that state control 
and inefficiency are synonymous. But the fault lies not so 
much in the fact that these factories are state-controlled as 
in the manner and type of the control and the controllers. 


x x x 


Pacific Offensive ? 


After their first rapid and unimpeded advance through 
New Guinea, the Japanese have been held in check and 
have failed to seize the strategic Kokoda pass. The position 
at the moment is not very clear, but it is believed that the 
original landing force has been increased by some rein- 
forcements and supplies, in particular of fighter planes. The 
chief operations in the South West Pacific zone have been 
in the air. The Japanese have continued their raids on Port 
Moresby and on towns on the Australian mainland ranging 
as far as Port Hedland in Western Australia, but without 
much result—-the distance from their air bases is probably 
too great to risk any large forces on these expeditions. The 
Allies have replied by attacking Japanese positions in New 
Guinea and in the surrounding islands, and are believed 
to have damaged a cruiser in the Banda Sea. On the whole, 
the Allies appear to have the initiative in the air ; but the 
presence of Japanese forces within 50 miles of Port Moresby, 
even though they are on the other side of the Owen Stanley 
mountains, constitutes a threat 10 the Allied forces, especi- 
ally as they seem to have succeeded in consolidating their 
military position in the north of New Guinea and to be 
using the tactics of infiltration which were applied so suc- 
cessfully in Malaya. The sooner this “nest ” of Japanese 
troops is cleared, the better. The New Zealand Prime Minis- 
ter has declared his belief that “a most successful offensive 
can and will be undertaken,” and the Australian Premier has 
implied agreement by contrasting the preparedness of his 
country now with its unpreparedness last February. 


* * * ° 


A Warning 


It is certainly unwise for wactime speakers to promise 
more than they can perform. But the German public may 
well be wondering whether the promise of Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Harris is not already being put into operation. “ We 
are coming by day and by night, we and the Americans... 
no part of the Reich is safe.” Since Sir Arthur Harris’s 
broadcast on Tuesday, July 28th, there have been large-scale 
raids on Hamburg (Tuesday and Thursday), Saarbriicken 
(Wednesday) and Diisseldorf (Friday), while single bombers 
have attacked Hanover, Frankfurt and Wilhelmshaven, as 
well as targets in Holland and along the north-east coast of 
France. The damage caused in the big raids appears to 
have been extensive—photographs reveal the destruction 
of several large engineering, chemical and textile works in 
Diisseldorf and Saarbriicken—while in Diisseldorf the de- 
fences seem to have been taken unawares, many bombs 
being dropped before the guns came into action. The figure 
quoted by the Air Marshal of 5 per cent losses in the 
bombers sent over Germany is a low one and compares 
favourably with the Nazi losses, estimated at 14 per cent 
in recent raids over this country. Actually, the Air Marshal’s 
broadcast las aroused a good deal of criticism—on strategic 
grounds that it is useless to say that bombers can be sent 
over in all weathers ; on general grounds, that the effect of 
a “ bombastic ” threat of terror bombing will be to rally the 
forces inside Germany round the Government and not to 
spread disunity ; and on political grounds, that an impor- 
tant pronouncement involving policy should have been 
made by a responsible Cabinet Minister and not by a 
Service Chief. The Government reply to the criticisms which 
were raised in the House of Lords on Tuesday was that a 
speech on bombing came well from the Commander-in- 
Chief, Bomber Command, and would probably carry more 
weight among the military-minded Germans than a similar 
talk from a civilian and that, in any case, the policy was 
not a new one but had been announced by the Prime 
Minister himself. The political aspects of the speech are, 
perhaps, another matter. The Air Marshal told the Ger- 
mans that Britain did not seek a vindictive peace, but that 
the one condition of peace was the overthrow of the Hitler 
regime—not particularly a topic for Service opinion. Pro- 
vided the bombing policy is implemented—which is the real 
point—it does not seem to matter so very much who 
announces it. ‘Tales like this have been told before. Probably 
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it would have been better if Sir Arthur Harris had been 
left to give his warning to the Germans without it being 
publicised to the British people, who are, in any case, much 
more inclined, experience suggests, to expect the best than 
the German people are to fear the worst. 


* * * 


The End of Munich 


“In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding,” 
Mr Eden has informed the Czechoslovak Government, on 
behalf of the British Government, that 

At the final settlement of the Czechoslovak frontiers to be 

reached at the end of the war, they will not be influenced by 

any changes effected in or since 1938. 
The sordid story of the Munich Agreement of four years 
ago has been formally brought to an end. The reason given 
is the same as the reason given by Mr Churchill in a broad- 
cast to the Czechoslovak people in September, 1940, and in 
a communication to Dr. Benes in November of that year, 
namely, that the Agreement was “deliberately destroyed ” 
by the Germans. This week’s interchange of notes between 
the Foreign Secretaries of the two countries is simply a re- 
affirmation of the British Government’s known view that the 
Munich Agreement is null and void and of its recognition 
of the fact that the Government of the Czechoslovak 
Republic occupies the same juridical position as that of the 
other Allied Governments in Britain. The real ground for 
the repudiation of the Munich Agreement, of course, is that, 
whether the Germans had destroyed it or not, it was a 
wrongful and coercive act on the part of all the Govern- 
ments concerned. This is left unsaid, presumably on the 
principle of “ no recriminations.” The new guarantee, which 
leaves the Sudeten problem to be solved by the Czecho- 
slovaks themselves in cooperation with the full comity of 
free European nations, is not only Czechoslovakia’s rightful 
due. It is also arf answer to German propaganda, which has 
repeatedly suggested that the Czechs will derive no benefit 
from an Allied victory ; and it is a fresh blow to German 
hopes of negotiating a peace on the basis of their conquests 
in Europe. 


Demand for Houses 


The speech of the Minister of Health to the London 
Master Builders’ Association last week did not throw much 
light on the Government’s intentions with regard to hous- 
ing, although it contained a hint that some housebuilding 
might be resumed even during the war. The speech was 
largely concerned with the achievements of the past and the 
Minister referred to the construction of four million houses 
during the interwar period, which has given a reserve to 
meet war requirements. It should be remembered, however, 
that a large proportion of these houses were built on private 
initiative and not according to Government plans. For the 
future, the Minister forecast that the Central Advisory 
Committee on postwar housing would insist on a far higher 
standard of housing and on the elimination of jerrybuilding 
and ribbon development. He hoped that the prewar rate cf 
building would be doubied. There will be much leeway to 
make up in order to catch up on the present shortage, to 
restore or replace bombed houses and to meet the demand 
that will inevitably arise at the end of the war, with the de- 
mobilisation of men from the forces and the return of 
evacuated families and industrial workers. Apart from the 
completion of some 40,000 houses that were in course of con- 
struction when the war broke out and of houses for vital war 
purposes, normal housebuilding has ceased. The appalling 
conditions of overcrowding in the Glasgow slums described 
in the recent Scottish debate—with whole families living in 
one-roomed houses—might equally be found in districts of 
Tyneside, Merseyside, Lancashire and London. The 
recent alarming increases in tuberculois and cerebro-spinal 
fever can be mainly attributed to overcrowding. A new wat 
building programme has begun, but if it is at all physically 
possible there is more than a strong case for the lifting of 
the ban.on essential works of slum clearance and rehousing. 


* * * 


Bread and Potatoes 


Last year the potato crop came to an end before 
the new potatoes were ready for lifting. The gap, caused 
by a late spring and the absence of the usual supply 
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early potatoes from the Channel Islands, involved the 
Ministry of Food in much criticism, largely unmerited, 
from the public, who had previously been asked to eat more 
potatoes, and so save bread and shipping. By husbanding 
supplies last winter, the Ministry succeeded in keeping a 
large quantity of old potatoes for sale at the end of the 
season, and was left with a few days’ supply on hand 
which the punctual arrival of the new crop, and the eager- 
ness of the public to consume it, made impossible to sell. 
Now the Ministry is criticised for causing waste—not only 
the waste of the potatoes which could not find a buyer, 
but also the waste caused by holding potatoes in clamp till 
May and June. Waste in clamps is inevitable if the public 
is to have home-grown potatoes throughout the year; the 
unsold stocks represent only a small insurance premium 
against another late season and another gap in supplies. 
Wheat has to be imported ; shipping space is scarcer than 
ever, and more urgently needed. The more potatoes people 
eat the less bread they are likely to consume, and the carry- 
over of a few thousand tons does not, in any way, diminish 
the need for still more potatoes to be grown and eaten in 
1943. 


x * * 


Aid from Aliens 


The Allied Powers (War Service) Act is intended to 
make it impossible for Allied nationals to avoid military 
service, either in their own or in the British Forces. It has 
been stated on behalf of the Government that the large 
proportion of Allied nationals who are technicians and 
highly skilled workers will not be expected to join the 
forces, but will be reserved for the kinds of war work for 
which they are especially fitted. Actually, it is doubtful 
whether the Government has yet found the right means 
of making the best use of expert professional and technical 
workers, of any nationality. The unsatisfactory nature of 
the present position is most marked perhaps in the case of 
persons of enemy nationality, who are regarded as friendly. 
On the one hand, it is stated that, through the Interna- 
tional Labour Branch of the Ministry of Labour, the 
machinery exists for their employment in suitable work, 
and several Government departments have shown them- 
selves anxious to secure the services of men who are often 
very highly proficient. On the other hand, all sorts of 
obstacles may, in fact, be placed in the way of their em- 
ployment. A recent case may be cited. It is of an 
architect who until the beginning of this year was doing 
Government work on hostels. In April he was informed 
by a Director in the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
that his specialised knowledge and organising ability would 
be of great help. In May he was interviewed for an appoint- 
ment, it being made perfectly plain that this particular 
department of the Ministry was very anxious to secure his 
services. Since then he has had something like fifty inter- 
views, written a dozen or more letters, and had innumerable 
telephone calls to the .Ministry of Labour alone 
without any result at all—until very recently, when it 
was stated that his Austrian nationality was an obstacle 
to his appointment. It seems that, whatever rules may have 
been laid down publicly, it remains the policy of the Estab- 
lishments Branch of the Treasury—and possibly the policy 
also of the Home Office—not to employ enemy aliens, 
whatever their qualifications and trustworthiness ; and it 
seems that the Ministry of Labour and the other Ministries 
concerned are willing to accept this line. Every care must 
be taken to prevent persons suspected of enemy connections 
from being in key positions with access to secrets, It 
would be vastly unfair to fill the place of British 
specialists, called up for military service, by alien specialists, 
unless the qualifications of the latter make the exchange a 
het advantage to the war effort. But the disturbing thing is 
the confusion between precept and practice. It is not true 
that the employment of aliens, Allied or enemy, has been 
regularised. It remains a matter of chance. The main point 
18 that specialists and experts are left idle and unemployed. 
All that is needed is some general line of policy which will 
ensure that every specialist and every expert, of whatever 
nationality, is used to the maximum in a war which, above 
all other wars, requires specialised services. 


* * * 


A Hard Case 


The strange case of Dr Curtis is an illustration of the 
Odd and evasive way in which questions of nationality and 
work tend to be handled. Dr Curtis, the son of a British 
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subject by birth and a German mother, was born in Frank- 
furt in 1903. In 1914, his father acquired dual citizenship, 
German and British, and the son did also for a time. In 
1933, Dr Curtis lost his job and was expelled from Germany. 
In England, he was given a British passport and worked as 
an architect and university lecturer. He became an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, which only 
admits British citizens to membership. In February, 1940, 
he was given leave of absence for war work by the University 
of Liverpool and was employed by Sir Alexander Gibb and 
Partners, the Ministry of Supply giving him a permit to 
work under the Official Secrets Act. He was employed on 
the designing of Royal Ordnance Factories. In February, 
1942, he was appointed to do urgent work for the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings, the basis of his appointment being 
that he was lent by Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners to the 
Ministry. He acted as deputy in the Ministry to the official 
who deals with the allocation of building labour. On 
June 5th, a letter was sent to Sir Alexander Gibb and 
Partners to say that, after June 30th, Dr Curtis would not 
be employed by the Ministry of Works. On June 30th, Dr 
Curtis duly left without any explanation in writing of his 
dismissal, and on July 2nd he received his calling-up papers 
—as a British subject, it should be noted. When the matter 
was discussed on the adjournment in the House of 
Commons last Thursday, it was stated that, although Dr 
Curtis did not satisfy the requirements regarding the 
nationality of those employed in Government service, it was 
decided to use him temporarily because the need was urgent 
and because there was no other suitable candidate ; he was 
never a civil servant, being lent by his civilian firm. 


* 


The episode has many remarkable features. It is astonish- 
ing that, if there were doubts about Dr Curtis’s nationality 
—or, as it is now said, that of his father—he was 
employed for so long with the same access to Official 
secrets as if he were a regular civil servant ; and doubly 
astonishing that, when he was appointed to the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, the Ministry did not know that there 
were any doubts about his nationality—inquiries were only 
instituted subsequently. In any case, it seems fantastic that 
there should be these belated doubts, when Dr. Curtis has 
held a British passport for so long, and has been allowed to 
join the Home Guard, has been enrolled on the Central 
Register and has been a juryman at Liverpool assizes. The 
net effect is that Dr Curtis has been harshly and unjustly 
treated. The fact that he was nominally employed by Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners, and not by the Government, 
is only a stupid and irrelevant side issue. He was told of no 
bar to his appointment to the Ministry, and no inquiries 
were ever made about his attitude towards the war. Then, 
suddenly, he was dismissed. One of the many alternative 
excuses given on behalf of the Government in the debate 
was that, by June this year, a suitable British subject had 
been found to do Dr Curtis’s work. But, incredibly, the 
crucial question whether Dr Curtis himself is or is not a 
British subject is still undecided ; apparently he is a Britisl 
subject for purposes of military service, but not in the eyes 
of the Ministry of Labour or the establishments branch 
of the Treasury. For a long time he has done important and 
confidential work for the Government without the slightest 
suspicion of his capability or integrity. Either this, and all 
the other friendly treatment which Dr Curtis has received 
since 1934, was an idiotic mistake ; or else Dr Curtis has 
been made the victim of as flagrant a case of muddle and 
maladroitness as has ever been brought to light. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In announcing that in future civilians will not be expected 
to carry their gas masks everywhere, Mr Morrison has a: 
last agreed to face facts. In spite of repeated appeals, propa- 
ganda and mock gas attacks, it is children alone who carry 
their gas masks regularly, because the education authorities 
have hitherto compelled it ; the Government has now grace- 
fully withdrawn in face of the passive resistance of the adult 
population, explaining its retreat by the necessity to con- 
serve rubber supplies. 


* 
Canada has introduced tea and coffee rationing. The 


amounts allowed will be 1 oz. of tea or 4 ozs. of coffee a 
week, but not both. 
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The. People 


HE first American census was taken in 1790, eleven years 
before the first British census, and the population of the 
United States was then 3,929,214. Each decennial census 
since has shown a large increase in the numbers of the 
American people, and the sixteenth census, taken in 1940, 
showed that the population had risen to 131,669,275. At the 
end of 150 years, the inhabitants of the United States were 
nearly 34 times more numerous. 

During the seventy years after the first American census, 
the rate of decennial increase was extraordinarily high, 
varying from 36.4 per cent in 1800-1810 to 32.7 per cent 
in 1830-40. In 1850-60 it was 35.6 per cent. In 1860-70, 
the decade of the Civil War, the rate fell to 22.6 per cent 
and continued to fall, though with fluctuations, until in 
1930-40 it was only 7.2 per cent. It is noteworthy that, 
though the rate of population increase declined during the 
eighty years after 1860, the flow of immigration was main- 
tained at a high level until the beginning of the first 
world war in 1914. In each of the six years 1905-7, 1910, 
and 1913-14, the number of immigrants exceeded the 
million mark. The entry of newcomers was checked by 
the war of 1914-18, and subsequently by the restrictions 
on immigration imposed in 1921. But the reduction in the 
number of immigrants contributed only in a very minor 
degree to the slackening in the rate of population increase 
that began about eighty years ago. The rate went down, 
not because fewer foreigners came into the country, but 
because American families went on becoming smaller. 

The birth rate in the United States has been falling 
almost without interruption for over a hundred years. 
During the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, the 
birth rate—that is, the number of births per 1,000 of the 
total population, men, women and children—was over 50. 
By the end of the century, it had gone down to about 30, 
and in 1940 it was 17.9. The death rate also went down, 
so that, notwithstanding the decline in the birth rate, the 
population continued to increase, though at a reduced rate, 
by excess of births over deaths, 

But the reproductivity and potential growth of a popula- 
tion cannot be measured by comparing “crude” birth 
rates and death rates computed on the total population. 
A community may have a considerable excess of births 
over deaths, and yet be on the way to die out. It depends 
upon the age structure of the population. A community 
may have a relatively high birth rate, simply because a 
large proportion of its inhabitants are at ages when they 
are capable of reproducing the species. And since people 
at such ages are capable also of putting up a good fight 
against the agencies making for death, their mortality is 
relatively low. The United States has a large proportion of 
persons at reproductive ages. As they grow older and in- 
capable of reproducing their kind, their places will not all be 
taken by younger people, for the decline in the birth rate 
has diminished the supply of younger people. Thus as 
time goes on, persons. of reproductive age will form a 
smaller proportion of the American population, and the 
persons past reproductive age a larger proportion. With 
the ageing of the population, the death rate tends to go up, 
and the birth rate to go down to still lower levels. 

There are, of course, methods of measuring population 
growth that eliminate the fallacies attending the use of 
crude birth rates and death rates. The United States Census 
Bureau, reporting on the results of the 1940 census, uses 
an index that measures the combined effect of natality 
and mortality and shows whether a given population is 
on the way to increase, remain stationary, or fall—the net 
- reproduction rate, which shows the numerical relation 
of female births in two successive generations. More pre- 
cisely, it states how many daughters will on the average 
be born to a given number of newly born girls of this 
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generation during their lifetime, assuming that the present 
rates of natality and mortality remain unchanged. If the 
rate is 100 it means that a hundred newly born girls of 
to-day will, before they die, give birth to 100 daughters, 
and therefore that the population is on the way to become 
stationary. The US 1940 census returns show that, during 
the five years before the census year, the net reproduction 
rate, which ten years earlier was 111, had fallen to 96. It 
was, that is, 4 per cent below the rate required to maintain 
a stationary population, and it showed that the population 
of the United States is heading for a decline. 

The net reproduction rate was far from being uniform 
all over the country. In the rural areas the rate was well 
above replacement level. In the urban areas, which contain 
56.5 per cent of the total population, the rate was only 
74, or as much as 26 per cent below the rate required to 
maintain a stationary population. Of the 92 American 
cities that had 100,000 inhabitants or over in 1940, there 
were 29 in which the population fell during the inter-censa! 
period 1930-1940 ; and the list of such cities would doubt- 
less have been longer had it not been for the flocking in of 
large numbers of young people from the country. The 
census returns show that, in the ten years between 1930 
and 1940, there was a net migration of some million and 
a half young people from ‘farms and villages to the towns. 
The citizenry of the Union is still being largely recruited 
from the rural areas—from the rural stock from which 
Lincoln came. In the period 1930-40 not only did the repro- 
ductive index of the rural areas fall from relatively high to 
relatively low levels, but in the urban areas the index fell 
from a low level to a still lower level. Moreover, the lower 
the level reached in 1930, the steeper was the descent to 
1940. 

According to one estimate, by Dr. Warren S. Thompson 
and Dr. P. K. Whelpton, which the United States Census 
Bureau regard as “the most reasonable in view of the 1940 
census data now available,” the population will continue 
to increase, though at a diminishing rate, until 1980, when 
it will reach 153,022,000, compared with 131,669,275 in the 
1940 census. There may be a slight additional increase 
between 1980 and 1985, after which an absolute decline 
in numbers may be expected. The estimate makes no 
allowance for emigration or immigration—or for any major 
social changes that may affect future population growth. 
It is an estimate of what may happen if natality and 
mortality follow the trends indicated by past experience, 
and so far those trends—which, admittedly may not con- 
tinue—have been followed with remarkable accuracy. The 
estimate was made in 1936, and the population as estimated 
for 1940 was only 0.2 per cent higher than the number 
given in the census. That in the United States, a young 
country with enormous material resources, the reproductive 
index should fall so low that it presages an actual reduction 
in the American population within the next fifty years 
is a fact so momentous as to call for the closest attention. 


American Notes 


The Current of History 


The force and the candour of Mr Archibald MacLeish’s 
Rede Lecture at Cambridge last week are proof that the 
new US Office of War Information, to which he belongs, 
means to lead as well as to inform public opinion. Mr 
MacLeish made it plain that he is a whole-hearted supporter 
of Vice-President Wallace’s Century of the Common Man. 
He had no hesitation in identifying and condemning the 
new isolationism : 
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Where the old isolationism opposed the country’s deter- 
mination to face the war, the new isolationism opposes the 
country’s determination to face the peace ... . If they (the 
isolationists) must have war, they will have a war which 
will alter nothing and accomplish nothing; a war which 
shall have neither social effects nor political implications 
—a purely military exercise ... . The war they are fighting 
with so much noise and f ; . is not the people’s war 
to which the United Nations had committed themselves. 

No other official speaker has sketched the development of 
American opinion with more skill or frankness, from the 
time in 1940 when the nation had “no stomach for the 
establishment of new worlds,” through the days of bewil- 
dered but strengthening determination to win a war which 
had been thrust upon it, but was still the enemy’s war, to 
the present, when it is possible to say that 

The American people has recaptured the current of his- 
tory and they propose to move with it. They are no longer 

illi merely to fight the Fascists’ war. They propose, 
with the help of their Allies, to fight their own war, a free 
man’s war having a free man’s purposes. They are no 
longer satisfied to fight a war merely to prevent defeat... 
The people know that they did not make this war. They 
were troubled for a time by the feeling that this war was 
not theirs—that it was a thing done to them and not by 
them. They knew always, whether their leaders were willing 
to say it for them or not, that they had a cause—that they 
had, indeed, the one cause for which the war could possibly 
be fought and won. They propose to end it not by defeat- 
ing the purpose of the enemies of the people only, but by 
realising a purpose of their own—a clear and forming pur- 
pose—a purpose to live with dignity and in freedom, and 
like men. 

In Mr MacLeish, as in the Vice-President and Mr 
Perkins, in Mr Winant and Mr Welles, men have been 
found to outline and support a constructive and generous 
approach to post-war problems. But it is no use pretending 
that all groups in the United States are solidly behind them. 
The new Information Office, which has already had a not 
altogether successful encounter with the Services over the 
wording of communiques and the release of war news, will 
have an even stormier passage if it includes in its province 
the philosophy of the war and the peace—as indeed it 
should do. 


* x * 


Cargo Planes 


Mr Henry Kaiser’s proposal to build 5,000 70-ton air 
transports a year in his shipyards has taken the country 
by storm. Several Congressional committees and sub-com- 
mittees have been busy taking evidence from experts, Mr 
Kaiser among them, on the practicability of the plan ; and a 
Bill has already been introduced into the Senate providing 
for the creation of a board to provide for the construction 
of enough air transports to solve the supply problem of the 
United Nations, Mr. Kaiser has announced that he could 
go into mass production within ten months, and his reputa- 
tion for achieving the impossible has gained him support 
that would not have been granted readily to anyone else. 
His argument is that a very substantial part of his shipbuild- 
ing organisation—that devoted to accounting, purchasing, 
auditing and supervision—could be turned over to plane 
production without any difficulty, and that even in the final 
stages, some of the buildings and tools used for ship con- 
struction could be employed on aircraft construction. 
Mr Samuel H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps, in- 
formed the Military Sub-Committee of the Senate last 
Wednesday that the Army was already using some of its 
long-range bombers for the transport of cargo and that, by 
the end of this year, nearly one-third of the output 
of multi-engined aircraft—the present proportion was 
just over one-fifth—would be transport planes. 
The crux of the problem is the scarcity of materials. Mr 
Nelson’s endorsement of the Kaiser proposal carried the pro- 
viso that the provision of engines and components should 
not interfere with the military aircraft programme. It is 
difficult to see how this can be avoided; but opinion in 
Congress appears to be increasingly in favour of expanding 
the production of air freighters even at the expense of other 
branches of war production, on the ground that it is useless 
to produce munitions which cannot be transported in time 
to the battlefronts where they are needed. 


* * x 


The Small Producer 


Mortality among small businesses has been one of the 
Preoccupations of Congress. It is thought that, towards the 
end of 1942, a substantial number of small plants which are 
not suitable for conversion to war work will have to close 
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down, and already the scarcity of materials has made the 
position of many firms extremely difficult. There is a divi- 
sion of opinion about whether in fact more use cannot be 
made of many small concerns. The Smaller War Plants 
Corporation established by Congress last month was de- 
signed to facilitate the distribution of war contracts, by 
taking over contracts from the Army and Navy, breaking 
them down for distribution, and, if necessary, making loans 
to finance plant and equipment. The law puts pressure or 
the Services by providing that, when the War Production 
Board certifies a small concern or group of firms as com- 
petent Government contractors, the procurement officers 
are to accept such certification as conclusive. The War 
Production Board itself appears to be pessimistic about the 
ability of the majority of small firms to go over to war 
production, and Mr Nelson has emphasised that the con- 
trolling factor in distributing contracts must be the capacity 
of the manufacturer to do the job, rather than the need for 
relief. Nor will the $150 millions put at the disposal of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation by Congress go very far. 
A more promising solution which has been put forward by 
Mr Nelson himself appears to be for. the smaller concerns 
to concentrate upon the production of essential civilian 
goods, where the specifications are less exacting than those 
for war goods. Even this is unlikely to provide a complete 
solution, and the War Production Board has suggested that 
Congress should appropriate $200 millions annually to pay 
the maintenance costs of small firms forced out of business, 
and to make loans against inventories frozen by the 
Government. 


Shorter Notes 


The Maritime Commission has announced that during 
July, American shipyards set a world record for steel ship 
construction for the third consecutive month by turning out 
71 ships of 790,300 deadweight tons. Production in 1942 so 
far totals 229 ships of 3,338,515 deadweight tons. To meet 
President Roosevelt’s goal of 8,000,000 tons of shipping in 
1942 an average of 932,000 tons must be turned out monthly 


for the rest of the year. 
* 


The latest statement on the rubber situation and its rela- 
tion to petrol rationing is that of Mr Ickes, the Petroleum 
Co-ordinator, who declared that nation-wide petrol ration- 
ing was no longer needed to bring about larger petrol de- 
liveries to the rationed eastern states, and that a new process 
for the production of butadiene would make possible an 
output of 240,000 to 250,000 tons of synthetic rubber an- 
nually above the present rubber programme. 


* 


Mr Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, has told his 
press conference that he hopes to avoid any form of com- 
pulsory war bond purchases, at least during the current year, 
and that he would attempt to avoid “ induced savings ” for 
as long as possible. This is a retreat from Mr Morgenthau’s 
determined opposition to forced savings and gives weight 
to reports that plans for a system of compulsion are already 
well advanced. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Manpower Crisis in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


July 15th 

ANADA’S pool of military manpower is, in round 

figures, 1,200,000 men. That figure was established in 
the national registration carried out in July, 1940, which dis- 
closed that the total number of Canadian adults under the 
age of 40 years was 1,694,670. Allowing a proportion of one- 
third likely to be physically unfit for military service, as 
experience has shown, the number of Canadian men fit for 
military service would be 1,129,760. This figure has sud- 
denly taken on fresh importance, since Canada has reached 
the stage of acute shortage in manpower for military service 
and for other essential purposes in munitions and food 
production. 

By the end of 1942, or shortly thereafter, the armed 
services of Canada will have absorbed well over half the 
absolute supply. The current objectives of the mobilisation 
of the army, navy and air force will bring the combined total 
to at least 610,000 by that time. Actually, there will be 
possibly as many as 100,000 more men in uniform, since the 
figure of 610,000 men in the armed services is the estimate 
of men that will be secured by voluntary enlistment. The 
Canadian draft, which has hitherto raised men only for 
service within Canadian territory, is being used more exten- 
sively than ever before. Draft quotas will call out for service 
at least 60,000 men in July, August and September, in 
addition to some 50,000 men already on home defence duty. 
Many of these men will voluntarily change their status in 
order to be eligible to serve anywhere, and a proportion of 
active army, navy and air force requirements can be ex- 
pected to be drawn from this source, as they have in the 
past. Moreover, the new draft powers granted to the 
Government by Parliament permit the despatch of those 
drafted for home defence outside the country by Order-in- 
Council, if the necessity arises. 

Under these circumstances, it is surprising that serious 
inroads upon available manpower for essential production 
have not produced an acute situation before this. But that 
situation is unmistakable at the present time. It shows itself 
in growing shortages of workers in heavy industries, such 
as mining, smelting, lumbering and shipbuilding, where 
women cannot be employed to any extent successfully. It 
shows itself in the difficulties that reserve army units, repre- 
senting Canada’s home guard of part-time soldiers, find in 
obtaining recruits. Obviously, the men who would normally 
undertake part-time training, with a few weeks in military 
camps, are fully employed, to the point of overwork in 
many instances. 

From available information, which will not be complete 
until a manpower registration carried out in April and June, 
through the new nation-wide employment services of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, has been analysed, 
the following approximate picture of Canadian employment 
may be obtained : — 

Canadian adults 16 years and over........ 
Current objective of armed services ...... 
Munitions employment by 1943 ......... 910,000 


Agricultural employment ............... 1,350,000 
Civilian industries and services .......... 2,000,000 
Remainder, including housewives, etc...... 2,992,920 
Persons 60 years and over ........... 1,163,010 
Remainder under 60 years .......... 1,829,910 


These figures are approximate in many instances because 
up-to-date census material is not available. Chief attention 
centres upon the military manpower pool, which is now 
more than 50 per cent earmarked for actual military service. 
The probable distribution of 500,000 men, under the age of 
40 years and still not in uniform, is half in agriculture and 
half in industrial and professional occupations. Whether 
agriculture and essential occupations should be stripped 
further of their best categories of manpower, which 
obviously include much of the remaining highly-trained 


technical and professional skills, is the immediate question 
for the Government and its selective service officials. 


Transfer of Workers 


Current requirements for the armed services and war 
industries have been estimated by Elliott M. Little, national! 
director of selective service, at 250,000 workers by the end 
of 1942. These workers, Mr Little said, must be taken from 
their present occupations. 


We can plan ahead for the employment of workers who 
will be released because of new rulings and restrictions by 
material control agencies. We must also consider the 
necessity of closing down some industries altogether. 
Much of the increase in our industrial employment must 
consist of women. 


He added that a more vigorous policy against absenteeism 
and for more efficient production must be put into effect. 

The latest figures show that unemployment in Canada 
has practically disappeared. A registration of unemployed 
men carried out in June disclosed 80,000 persons in this 
category between the ages of 16 and 69 years. Not more 
than 60,000 of these are regarded as even partially employ- 
able ; few of them are capable of working in the high-speed 
production of war plants. 

Against this background, policies for the transportation of 
workers, housing and closer administrative control of the 
national labour supply have become necessary in Canada. 
Outlining these features of the problem, Mr Little recently 
reported on developments of what he called “an integrated 
national plan for the most effective use of our manpower.” 


Eire’s Central Bank Bill 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


July 24th 

THE Central Bank Bill has emerged from the Dail after 
several weeks of debate. The Senate has decided to post- 
pone consideration of the Bill until the end of September. 
After it has been debated in the Senate, it will have to go 
back to the Dail for the consideration of the Senate’s 
amendments. It is unlikely, therefore, that the Bill will be- 
come law for several months. In the course of the debate in 
the Dail, the Bill was criticised both by the official Opposi- 
tion and by the Labour Party. Almost every objection that 
could be raised to the Government’s proposals was raised 
in some part of the House. The Government was criticised 
for keeping the Irish currency linked with sterling ; for not 
providing a variable instead of a fixed parity ; for abolish- 
ing the Consolidated Bank Notes which at present form 
the only fiduciary issue in Eire ; for not cxercising a much 
greater degree of control over the commercial banks ; and 
for failing to nationalise the distribution of credit. The 
Government stood up manfully to all these diverse criti- 
cisms. Mr de Valera and the Minister for Finance nailed 
their colours to the Banking Commission, on whose report 
the Bill was drafted. To have,.adopted any other course 
would have amounted to a vote of lack of confidence in the 
Commission which the Government had itself appointed. 
The findings of a majority of sixteen members out of 4 
total of twenty-one could not be lightly rejected. 


Important Amendments 


The Government brought in three amendments of sub- 
stance when the Bill reached its report stage. The first 
amendment refers to the type of security which the Central 
Bank has power to rediscount and hold. In the first place, 
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the type of bill which the Central Bank is entitled to redis- 
count has been slightly widened, and the currency of 
eligible commercial bills has been extended. In the second 
place, the provision that Government securities bought by 
the Central Bank must be not less than one year old must 
be removed. The Banking Commission strongly disap- 
proved of direct lending by the Central Bank to the Gov- 
ernment, and recommended that, with the object of pre- 
venting such borrowing, the Bank should not be authorised 
to purchase any Government securities less than two years 
old. The original text of the Central Bank Bill provided 
that securities should be one year old before being bought 
by the Bank. This provision has now been dropped. The 
amended powers are to purchase any securities of any 
public authority in the state which are authorised by law 
for the investment of trust funds, have been offered for 
public subscription or tender and are officially quoted on 
the Dublin Stock Exchange and on the Cork Stock Ex- 
change. The present rule of the Dublin Stock Exchange is 
understood to be that a quotation will be given to any 
security if two-thirds of the issue have been taken up by 
the public. If this condition remains, it will be possible 
for the Central Bank to subscribe directly to one-third of 
Government issues in future. This is in direct contraven- 
tion of the recommendations of the Banking Commission. 

The second amendment introduced by the Government 
gives to the Central Bank the power to compel commercial 
banks to transact the whole or any part of their clearings 
through the Ceniral Bank or an agent appointed by the 
Bank. Particular provision is made for the clearing of 
cheques, bills and notes payable outside the State, that is, 
in practice, sterling payments collected by the Irish banks 
for their customers. The banks object to these new powers 
on the ground that, if they are exercised, they will increase 
the cost of clearings. The present clearing system of the 
Irish banks is a highly complicated machinery evolved as a 
result of a century’s experience. Many cheques are cleared 
locally, others in provircial centres and others in Dublin, 
whereas the sterling payments are cleared through the 
Clearing House in London. The whole machinery is cal- 
culated to produce the maximum expedition at the lowest 
cost. If the banks were compelled to clear through the 
Central Bank, a totally new machinery would have to be 
evolved necessitating considerable delay and duplication of 
accounting. The provision in regard to the sterling clear- 
ings does not appear to serve any useful object. So long 
as the right of convertibility between the Irish and British 
currencies is retained, any Irish balances which the banks 
acquire as the result of depositing sterling holdings in the 
Central Bank could be immediately reconverted into sterling, 
if the banks so desired. These new powers are, however, 
permissive, and the Government gave an assurance in the 
Dail that there is no intention that they should be put into 
immediate operation. 


A Dangerous Possibility 


The third amendment of substance is in regard to the 
assets held in the Legal Tender Note Fund. Under the 
original Currency Act of 1927, the only assets permitted to 
be held in the Legal Tender Note Fund were gold, sterling 
and British Government securities maturing within twelve 
months, An amending Act of 1930 widened the category of 
funds that might be held. The limitation of twelve months’ 
maturity on British Government securities was abolished, 
and provision was made for the inclusion of other types of 
assets in certain contingencies. It was provided that other 
types of security could be admitted to the Legal Tender 
Note Fund on the unanimous vote of the Currency Com- 
mission approved of by the Minister for Finance and by 
the Dail and Senate. It is now proposed that the vote of 
the Board of the Central Bank need not be unanimous for 
this purpose, but that a majority vote will suffice. In 
view of the fact that the Central Bank Board will contain, 
in addition to the Governor, five members nominated by 
the Minister for Finance, against three representatives of 
the banks, this amendment clearly contains dangerous possi- 
bilities. The Banking Commission emphatically recom- 
mended the retention of 100 per cent sterling cover for the 
Legal Tender Note issue. The present amendment would 
enable that recommendation to be completely negatived. 
However, there still remains the safeguard of the approval 
of the Dail and Senate before any change can be effected. 

This is the condition of the Bill on its arrival in the 
Senate. The postponement of its consideration in that 
1ouse for two months suggests that it will receive a con- 
siderable volume of new criticism when it comes to be 
debated. The Senate is in many ways better qualified than 
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the Dail to discuss such a Bill. An active part in the debate 
may be expected to be taken by the Governor of the Bank 
of Ireland, the two professors of economics and the other 
University representatives. In view of the criticism which 
the Bill has received in the country, it is quite possible that 
the Government may introduce further amendments before 
its final passage into law. 


Price Difficulties in 
the Balkans 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
Ffuly 20th 


A NEw series of trade negotiations has recently been con- 
cluded by German representatives in the three “allied” 
capitals, Budapest, Bucharest and Sofia. The communiqués 
issued referred vaguely to a further intensification of the 
reciprocal exchanges of goods, but German press comment 
suggests that in reality Germany pressed for the deficiencies 
in grain deliveries to be made up by livestock, vegetables 
and other produce; in return, she promised to speed up 
deliveries of agricultural machinery. Both communiqués and 
comment must be read against the background of the dis- 
astrous harvest prospects throughout South-East Europe 
and German delays in delivering machinery. 

Of more interest, however, are two other points raised 
in the course of the discussions, as they bring to light some 
of the difficulties under which the current exchange of goods 
is labouring. The Germans brought up a question which 
has been disturbing them for some time, that of the 
stabilisation of export prices, and also of internal prices. In 
all three countries, controls and regulations have failed 
to stem the steady rise in prices. Between September, 
1939, and the end of last year, the index of wholesale 
prices in Roumania had risen by 190 per cent, in Bulgaria 
by 50 per cent, and in Hungary by 45 per cent. Although 
the rise has since then slowed down so far as is reflected 
in official prices, these have become fictitious even for many 
articles of prime necessity, which change hands, in some 
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form or other, at greatly increased black market prices. 


This situation cannot fail to impair Germany’s position 
as a buyer. The fact that she has to pay higher prices in 
terms of Reichsmarks should not cause undue worry— 
although the Germans profess to press for price stabilisation 
on that account—for they can always recoup themselves by 
adjusting their own export prices. Indeed, it is known that 
German exporters, who now ‘hold a quasi-monopoly posi- 
tion in the Balkans for whatever they are ab‘e to sell, have 
already substantially increased their selling prices, and it is 
perhaps significant that the rise in industrial goods has 
throughout been more marked than in agricultural prices. 

A far weightier cause for German displeasure is that the 
government grain collecting centres, outbid by the black 
market, do not receive produce deliveries in anything like 
adequate quantities, and are, therefore, unable to fulfil the 
quota deliveries to Germany, even though the home rations 
for food have been reduced much below the German level. 
A new series of ration cuts has just been announced in the 
three satellite countries, and may have something to do 
with the German visits. 


Wage Demands 


The price chaos has also another, and in the long run 
not less important, implication. In spite of all the rises 
in prices, producers are clamouring for still further in- 
creases on the grounds that present prices are unremunera- 
tive. Wages, on the other hand, lag far behind prices, and 
this deepening clash of interests between agricultural pro- 
ducers and wage-earners not only slackens (production 
efforts on both sides, but spreads social unrest. 

Whether in answer to German representations about high 
prices and low deliveries or not, it appears that anxiety 
was expressed in the course of the negotiations, at least in 
Bulgaria and Roumania, about Germany’s growing clearing 
indebtedness. This has been considerably increased— 
detailed figures are kept secret—by an item which lies en- 
tirely outside the control of the two small partners, namely, 
German official remittances to the German armies stationed 
in the two countries. In its effects at least, creating addi- 
tional purchasing power arsd forcing an increase in the note 
circulation, it is tantamount to the occupation costs charged 
to countries like Belgium or occupied France. 

The German reaction to these complaints was disarming 
in its frankness. The German representative explained in 
Sofia, in a press statement, that the accumulating clearing 
balances of Germany’s allies must be looked upon as their 
contributions to the war effort—“ iron savings,” as he called 
them. He added that their ultimate liquidation after the 
war was not likely to cause difficulties, although Germany 
would extend preferential treatment to those who were now 
showing a spirit of understanding by increasing their food 
deliveries. To be on the safe side, Dr Clodius, who con- 
ducted the negotiations in Bucharest, actually laid down in 
the new agreement that no delivery should be withheld on 
the ground that the clearing account is “ momentarily un- 
favourable to one of the clearing partners.” 


Metal Production in 
Australia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
fuly 23rd 
CABLED reports from Canberra this week confirm that the 
arrangements for the transfer of workers from the gold 


mines to the base metal mines in New South Wales and’ 


Queensland have’ just been completed and that similar 
arrangements are about to be concluded for Tasmania. 
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These schemes are an extension of the arrangements for 
Victoria and Western Australia, which have been in force 
for some weeks and have already resulted in the release 
of several thousands of skilled miners for essential war 
work, With the new arrangements in Australia’s leading 
base metal mining States, the way has been cleared for 
the production drive in the Commonwealth, which was 
announced by the Federal Government immediately after 
the Allied withdrawal from Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. This drive plays an important part in Australia’s 
munitions production, and its results are likely to determine 
the expansion of Australia’s new munitions industries, 

For nearly a century, Australia has been one of the fore- 
most non-ferrous metal producers of the world, but since 
the end of the last war production has been chiefly con- 
fined to lead and zinc. The Broken Hill deposit in New 
South Wales and the Mount Isa mine in North Queensland 
produce over 250,000 metric tons of lead and over 210,000 
metric tons of zinc per annum. In lead, the Commonwealth 
is easily the largest producing area after the United States, 
while in zinc it vies with Greater Germany for second 
place after the United States. Apart from 25,000 tons of 
lead and 30,000 tons of zinc absorbed at home (including 
shipments to other parts of Oceania), the whole of Aus- 
tralia’s production used to be shipped abroad before the 
war. To-day, Australia is using much larger quantities of 
lead and zinc for war purposes, but, even now, something 
like three-quarters of Australia’s production remains free 
for export to Great Britain and the United States. 


- More Copper and Tin 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the new production 
drive aims not so much at further increases in lead and 
zinc supplies, but at an immediate expansion of the output 
of copper and tin. Australia’s copper and tin industries 
have passed through difficult times since the last war, and 
since 1921 their output, in spite of a recovery 1n the three 
years preceding this war, has never exceeded 20,000 tons 
of copper and 3,700 tons of tin, although in 1913 the Com- 
monwealth produced 47,200 tons and 8,000 tons respectively. 

The poor figures in recent years are not due to an ex- 
haustion of ore reserves, although in the course of the past 
century most of the easily accessible and the richest copper 
and tin ore has been mined. There are, however, fairly 
extensive low-grade deposits of copper and tin in New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and Queensland, and, to a lesser 
extent, also in South and Western Australia. Elsewhere, 
these deposits would probably have been fully developed, 
but in Australia the shortage of miners and the relatively 
high wages for mining labour—factors which are mainly 
due to the strict Australian immigration laws and the ex- 
clusion of cheap native labour from most mining operations 
—have rendered this development unremunerative in normal 
times, especially as, in spite of its small production, the 
Commonwealth has been more than self-sufficient in copper 
and tin in the last fifteen years. 

The establishment of a major munitions industry in Aus- 
tralia has naturally increased the Commonwealth’s require- 
ments. Moreover, the consumption of Great Britain. and 
the United States has reached such proportions that any 
additional ton of copper and tin that can be made avail- 
able is important. The minimum goal must, therefore, be 
the supply of sufficient quantities of copper and tin to meet 
Australia’s own increased requirements, but there are good 
prospects that beyond this the Commonwealth will be able 
to spare at least small quantities for the United Nations’ pool. 


Shortage of Labour 


Since Australia has sufficient smelting and refining 
capacity to treat roughly twice the amount of domestic 
ore mined recently, current difficulties are confined to the 
mines themselves. Here the Government has a twofold 
task: first, to secure the necessary supply of skilled workers, 
and, secondly, to make the increased production sufficiently 
remunerative to assure a maximum effort. The labour prob- 
lems have been tackled by the transfer arrangements already 
mentioned, while the question of profitability has been 
solved by certain concessions regarding the taxation of 
non-ferrous metal mining companies for the duration of the 
war and the revision of Australian copper and tin prices. 
The tin price has been raised by £A51 to £A371 per ton 
from the end of April, 1942, and the copper price by 
£A18 10s. to £A105 per ton from the middle of last May. 
A sum of £Aro a ton of tin sold and £As5 a ton of copper 
is being transferred to a pool from which the development 
of new production, in particular of high cost mines, is to 
be subsidised. 
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Change Over in Egypt 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT] 
June 25th 

THE advent of a 100 per cent Wafdist Cabinet under Nahas 
Pasha last February constituted much more than a change 
of the party in office, for it brought to an end the special 
régime which had been in force since the beginning of 
1938. A new Chamber of Deputies came into being with 
the usual overwhelming Wafdist majority that follows free 
elections ; nominations of Senators made during the 1938-42 

iod were cancelled, and others nominated in their stead; 
an Audit Department was created. Anglo-Egyptian feeling 
is now better than at any time since the start of the war— 
indeed, since the signing of the Treaty in 1936. 

During the first weeks of Wafdist administration, an 
attempt was made to reverse the previous policy of growing 
restrictions. That policy had not been pursued with enough 
foresight or energy, and had but very partially achieved 
its ends, arousing much dissatisfaction. The requisitioning 
of wheat and maize was stopped, and their price increased 
by 50 per cent in order to induce hoarders to part with the 
remainder of the crop ; the price of bread was reduced by 
10 per cent, and the resulting loss borne by the State; sub- 
stantial quantities of cereals were borrowed from the 
British military authorities in order to weather the difficult 
period up to the wheat harvest in May. An appeal was 
also issued to employers to adopt a minimum daily wage 
of P.T.5 (1s. o}d.) for land and town workers. 

By the end of April, however, it became necessary to 
revert once again to the policy of progressive restrictions, 
and, at present, State control is more stringent, and extends 
to a wider field than when the Hussein Sirry Cabinet re- 
signed. About two-thirds of the new wheat crop has been 
requisitioned, while transactions in the remaining one-third 
are strictly regulated. The entire production of sugar has 
been requisitioned and will be rationed. Petroleum rations 
have been reduced by one-quarter. The rationing of some 
other articles is also contemplated. The price of bread has 
been increased to its previous level, but will still leave 
the State with a deficit of £E4,400,000 for the 1942-43 
season. As for imports, the short-lived quota system has 
been superseded by a much more stringent system of 
licences that reduces the inflow of goods to a much 
smaller. figure in order to save shipping space. The recent 
meeting of the Middle East Supply Council pointed out 
the necessity of making Egypt, and the adjoining countries, 
as self-sufficient as possible. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living index has pursued its sharp 
upward course: April, 1940, 137; April, 1941, 164; Feb- 
ruary, 1942, 206; March, 1942, 212; April, 1942, 216. 
Trade and industry are more prosperous than ever, but the 
conditions of the salaried and wage-earning classes have 
deteriorated, as lack of organisation, together with the 
pressure of population, has prevented them from obtaining 
any substantial or widespread rise in incomes. 

Restrictions in foreign trade have increased the already 
very great volume of idle funds, resulting from war profits 
and British military expenditure in the country, and part 
of these funds has been invested in securities. During the 
six months that elapsed between the entry into the war of 
the Soviet Union and the United States, the Stock Ex- 
change experienced one of its most vigorous and sustained 
booms, and further big gains were recorded more recently : 


Mid- Late Early 
June, December, June, 
1941 1941 1942 
£E. £E. £E. 
Unified Debt ....... 7,530* 8,390 9,540 
National Bank...... 2,400* 3,250 3,416 
Credit Foncier ...... 1,930* 2,824 2,850 
Salt °& Soda........ 225 408 458 
Filature Nationale... 810 1,480 1,590 
Delta Light Railways 112 280 351 
Egyptian Hotels .... 141 541 429 
Behera ............. 1,080 2,040 2,750 
Heliopolis .......... 1,002 1,540 1,700 


* Nominal, frozen at minimum official price. 


On the morrow of the fall of Tobruk, State Funds were 
not allowed to be quoted officially lower than 2 per cent, 
and other securities lower than 4 per cent, of the previous 
on and buyers were not lacking at these levels for several 

es, 

In the course of the past winter, to finance its purchase 
of 50 per cent of the cotton crop, the Government issued 
a £Er0,000,000 loan, at par, bearing 4} per cent interest, 
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and redeemable within five years. It was fully subscribed, 
and has been quoted above par from the start. For the 
same purpose, £E500,000 of three months Treasury Bills 
have been issued by public tender every fortnight since 
the beginning of the year. In almost all cases, tenders 
were about three times the amount offered, and the 
average annual interest of the Bills allotted, which was 1.84 
per cent at the first tender, gradually declined to 0.81 per 
cent at the latest (June 13th). ; 

The Budget for 1942-43 will reach £E53,000,000, and it 
shows no deficit. It is thought that supply problems may 
make large unexpected demands on the Treasury, but re- 
ceipts for the first nine months of 1941-42 exceed expendi- 
ture by £E8,507,382, and this large surplus may eventually 
provide the extra margin. 


Shorter Notices 


‘*The Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book, 1941-42."’ 
Thomas Skinner and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 2,130 
pages. £3 net. 


It has naturally not been possible for the compilers of 
this valuable publication to bring many of its figures for 
foreign banks up to date, and some of the balance-sheets 
consequently only refer to 1938 or 1939. But in its informa- 
tion on British banking, and as a general reference book on 
monetary matters, it is as complete and useful as ever. 


Correction 


In the review of “Democratic Advance” by Edward 
Mousley, on page 145 of The Economist last week, the quo- 
tation “ the only alternative to war is the rule of systematised 
power, enforced where necessary by power,” should obvi- 
cusly have read “the only alternative to war is the rule of 
systematised order, enforced where necessary by power.” 
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German Europe 


War Damage 


T= new programme of industrial concentration and the 
greater damage caused by the latest British bombing 
attacks have forced the German Government to supplement 
piecemeal its compensation and war damage policy. The 
complex war damage law, the administration of which is 
centralised in the Reichskriegsschaedenamt, distinguishes 
between “primary” or direct war damage to property and 
persons and “secondary” or indirect damage caused by 
the concentration of industries, the conscription of owners 
of businesses, loss of income in retail trade and so on, The 
assumption, formally, is that the state is responsible for 
compensating all losses, and there is, thus, no state or private 
system of insurance against war damage in Germany. 

During the first year of the war, “ primary” war damage 
was extremely small in Germany, and attention was chiefly 
focussed on “secondary ” damage, that is on compensation 
for temporary loss of income and on the maintenance of 
closed-down factories. In practice, the maintenance of closed- 
down factories was made the responsibility of industry and 
trade themselves, and a system of “co-operative aid” for 
maintaining buildings and machinery was introduced, The 
necessary funds were accumulated by a levy on the model 
of the earlier export levy, and the administration and dis- 
tribution of the funds was left to the self-governing 
federations. The system came into force on May 16, 1940, 
and the levy had accumulated at the end of June this year 
to Rm 72 millions, out of which some Rm 37.1 millions 
has been paid for the care and maintenance of factories and 
machinery—Rm 16.5 millions during the first six months 
of 1942, which is an index of the intensified policy of 
industrial concentration. 

In retail trade and among independent artisans, the main 
difficulty has been to meet the rent of shops. In retail trade 
shopkeepers were paid 80 per cent of the rent if their turn- 
over has been reduced by rationing. A great number of the 
shops run by independent artisans were simply closed by 
the conscription of the owner. Only “healthy ” businesses 
are maintained, and a considerable number of smal] shops 
must have been closed down without any special assistance 
apart from the allowances for dependants. On the other 
hand, a guarantee has been given that small businesses 
which have been closed down can be reopened after the war. 

In the case of compensation for “ primary” war damage 
caused by bombing or other enemy action, there are three 
main classes of damage—personal injury, damage to pro- 
perty, and contingent loss such as the loss of jnterest income 
from capital investments. Personal injury, that is the death 
or disablement of the income-earning member of a family, 
is compensated according to the same regulations that are 
in force for the dependants of killed soldiers. The loss of 
income caused by the destruction of a factory or of business 
premises is almost fully compensated for a time, though 
there is no clear indication of how long these payments will 
continue. In theory, household goods and personal chattels 
are also fully covered according to a complicated system 
of assessment ; but cash payments seem to be very small 
and compensation in kind must be accepted. In practice, 
there is hardly any information about the compensation 
paid for loss of household goods. The majority of 
bombed-out people are usually accommodated in emergency 
centres established by the local authorities. Families that 
have been evacuated are paid a regular evacuation allow- 
ance ; but the payments seem to vary considerably from 
district to district. 

In the case of damage to buildings and other real pro- 
perty, only minor damage can be repaired at once. After 
application has been made to the mayor of the town, a 
committee is responsible for assessing the damage. Whether 
or not any immediate compensation is paid is decided 
“ according to the public interest ” and to the possibility of 
repair or rebuilding. If the committee decides against 
immediate compensation, nothing is done, but assessment is 
made. If “the public interest” demands immediate repairs 
or rebuilding, the owner must accept material and labour 
supplied by firms working for the state. An important 
provision is that compensation for damaged or destroyed 
buildings and machinery is assessed according to the 
present value and not the original value. In urgent cases, 


advance payments may be made to a general limit amount- 
ing to Rm 1,000. The little that is known about the actual 
operation of the compensation regulations suggests that only 
the most urgent cases are dealt with currently, and that the 
final settlement of much the greater number of cases of war 
damage is being left until after the war. 

* 


House Property.—The policy of cheap money and the 
impossibility of making normal repairs have led to abnor- 
mal financial liquidity among owners of house property. 
The total income from rents is at present estimated at 
Rm 8,500 millions. Before the war, normal repairs meant 
an annual expenditure amounting to roughly Rm 800 mil- 
lions. Repairs have been reduced to one-third or even one- 
fourth of the figures for pre-war years. Owners of house 
property have had almost no loss¢s ; state compensation for 
loss of rents and the growing shortage of flats may have 
actually increased the income from rents. Owners of house 
property are more or less war profiteers ; and the current 
movement into Sachwerte (real values) has singled out 
house property as the most attractive investment. 

At present, the press is discussing schemes for making 
house property, which yields roughly one per cent above 
the interest from state loans, less attractive for investors. A 
general reduction in rents amounting to Io per cent is sug- 
gested. The main preoccupation, however, is how to induce 
owners of house property to build up reserves for repairs 
after the war. Compulsory accumulation of reserves has 
been suggested, but it is difficult to lay down general regu- 
lations. House property is split up among millions of owners. 
Probably a scheme similar to the “iron savings” schemes 
in operation for industrialists and companies will be intro- 
duced. Owners of house property would then be able to 
pay their surplus funds into the Treasury, where they would 
be blocked until after the war. By this method, some 
Rm 500 millions would be put at the disposal of the State. 

* 


Machine Building—The commissar for the machine 
building industry has prohibited the construction of all 
machinery which is not directly necessary for war produc- 
tion ; the long list includes, for example, textile, building, 
printing and laundry machinery. Before these new regula- 
tions were issued, the construction of machinery was con- 
trolled by the departments allocating raw materials. Contro! 
now begins at the moment when an order is made. Special 
committezs will decide whether the order can be executed. 
The controlling bodies sre the industrial committees or- 
ganised by the Minister for Armaments and Munitions, Dr 
Speer. The standardisation of machinery is being very much 
extended, and regulations forbid the former elaborate finish 
of machine tools and machinery. 

* 


Maximum Wages.—The trustees of labour have been 
empowered for some time to decree maximum wages. The 
Labour Court recently decided that a “trustee” may lay 
down that maximum wages shall come into force retro- 
spectively. In other words, workers who have been paid 
increased wages for some time will lose the legal right to 
claim payments if the “trustee” fixes maximum. wages 
retrospectively below the rate paid by the employer. This 
new pressure on wages is explained by the necessity of 
maintaining stable prices. 

* 


French Workers.—The French Ministry for Production 
is organising the dispatch of whole groups of workers to 
Germany. Managers, engineers, foremen and workers of one 
and the same factory may be transferred as a group to 
German factories. This, the German press declares, will 
enable the French workers to use their accustomed methods 
of production. The owners and employees of small busi- 
nesses, which have been closed down in great numbers 
recently, may form new groups out of several businesses 
and transfer in a body for work in Germany. 

> 


European Price-Stop.—Dr Fischboeck, Germany’s price 
commissar, recently spoke at the Hague on the problem of 
a European price-stop. The common aim of all European 
countries, he said, should be a price-stop in foreign trade 
between them ; this aim could not, however, be reached if 
each country allowed changes in internal prices. 
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Lite Assurance 


O far life assurance has carried the strain of war well. 
There have been periods of anxiety—notably in the 
summer of 1940, when security prices fell heavily and 
depreciation became a serious problem, especially for those 
offices which had been least conservative in their investment 
policy ; and in the winter of 1940-41, when heavy air raids 
caused considerable mortality among the civilian population 
as well as extensive damage to property in which the offices 
are interested, either as owners or mortgagees. But the 
value of assets in terms of sterling have, on the whole, been 
well maintained, and mortality experience has remained 
within expectation, despite the incidence of war deaths. 
Expenses have remained stationary, or fallen, except for the 
industrial offices, 

The most disturbing feature has been the continuous 
downward trend in the net rate of interest earned on the 
offices’ funds. But, even here, the average rate in most cases 
has not yet fallen to the point where the offices are faced 
with actual losses. In this, as in other factors which govern 
the results of life offices, the effect of the war has been 
rather to diminish profits than create losses. Because of the 
widespread transaction of life assurance on mutual or with- 
profit principles, the reduction in profits has been shared 
by the offices with their’ participating policyholders, and the 
security of basic contracts has not been impaired. Public 
confidence is clearly visible in the substantial volume of new 
business which continues to be transacted. 

The indications for the future are necessarily obscure, 
but certain broad trends may be distinguished. In the case 
of assets, there are two processes at work. First, as the war 
goes on, steadily increasing proportions of investment port- 
folios are being placed in Government securities, thereby 
giving them a higher “ gilt-edged ” quality. Secondly, hold- 
ings of Overseas securities are being requisitioned for war 
needs, thus causing the international character of the 
Offices’ investment transactions to tend to disappear. 
Actually, these two processes both work towards a safer 
investment policy. Insofar as certain offices have formed an 
investment policy which was unduly speculative, the need 
now, which they cannot escape, to take more and more 
gilt-edged securities is a gain. In the case of the other 
offices, however, it must perhaps be assumed that they 
knew their business, and that a mixed portfolio yielded a 
net advantage ; the substitution in their portfolios of larger 
and larger proportions of Government stock will give the 
advantage of a more stable running yield, but only at the 
cost of a reduction in its amount, and of increased un- 
certainty about current depreciation after the war. So long 
as the rate of interest is kept down, the present position 
will persist, except insofar as the offices are permitted to 
readjust their holdings. If it rises, only a very rapid: re- 
arrangement of portfolios will prevent considerable de- 
preciation, and it is doubtful whether such a rearrangement 
would be possible on any substantial scale. 

The course of mortality is difficult to assess. Deaths from 
normal causes seem, if anything, to have been fewer in war- 
time than in peacetime, and deaths directly due to the war 
have been light by comparison with the last war—with the 
result that most of the offices have been able to point to an 


‘experience below that envisaged by the ordinary tables of 


mortality on which premiums have been based. But the 
most serious war casualties may be yet to come—and, even 
in the case of civilian mortality, it is perhaps as well to 
bear in mind ‘that the influenza epidemic at the end of the 
1914-18 conflict caused more deaths than occurred on the 
battlefield. Much greater attention is now being given 
to public health than during the last war. But the possibility 
that at some stage of the war, or in the immediate post-war 
period, the present margin between mortality experience and 
expectation will disappear and an actual loss develop cannot 
be ruled out. 

xpenses are not likely to prove a serious aggravating 
factor. The reason for the generally lower expense ratios 
of the ordinary offices is to be found in the smaller volume 





of new business transacted, with consequent reductions in 
the heavy initial commissions on first-year premiums. It is 
improbable that new business will revert to pre-war levels 
before the conclusion of hostilities, if only for the reason 
that the offices are deprived of the services of their sales 
staffs, These observations do not apply to the industrial 
offices which have been able to maintain their new business 
at high levels, partly because of relative prosperity among 
the classes for which they cater, and partly because the 
outdoor staffs called for service have largely been replaced. 
Such replacement was inevitable in view of the vast amount 
of door-to-door collection work which still has to be under- 
taken, if only for the sake of maintaining in force the pre- 
war contracts ; and the remuneration of the new employees, 
mostly women, superimposed on the allowances which the 
offices are making to the staff in the Forces, has brought an 
increase in expense ratios which will no doubt continue for 
the duration of the war. Among factors affecting ordinary 
and industrial offices alike, which have tended to raise ex- 
pense burdens, have been the cost of air raid precautions 
and of war damage contributions. 

Finally, there is the question of interest earnings. This 
factor transcends in importance all the others. The longer 
the war lasts, the worse the position is likely to become ; 
as the ratio of Government securities to total investments 
increases, so the average rate of interest earned in the 
Offices’ funds diminishes. The average net rate has already 
fallen in some cases to a point below the rate assumed in 
the past in calculating premiums, and is approaching the 
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rate used for periodical valuations; quite a number of 
offices, in fact, have deemed it prudent to lower the valua- 
tion interest rate, or otherwise make provision for loss 
under this head. One institution—the United Kingdom 
Provident—has gone so far as to reduce its valuation rate to 
2} per cent, that is to say, below the rate of 2} per cent 
traditionally regarded as the hall-mark of the conservative 
life office. At the end of the war there may be a return to 
investments yielding a higher return. But this will be slow 
in making its effect felt, and the time lag, which is helping 
the offices now, will work against them then. Moreover, no 
immediate benefit will accrue from lower income tax because 
the standard rate will need to fall below 7s. 6d.—the rate at 
which the offices are at present assessed—before any relief is 
secured. All in all, the outlook for interest earnings is not 
too favourable. 

To summarise, it is possible to envisage, first, reasonable 
stability of security prices so long as the war lasts, and after- 
wards some depreciation, which will depend on the extent 
to which the capital market is opened, and against which 
the large holdings of Government securities should prove a 


American 





Co on the articles which appeared in The 
Economist on April 11th and 25th, on the subject of 
company accounts, has more than once suggested that 
American practice might be looked to as a guide. No one 
can study the reports of the comparatively few large 
American corporations which are commonly available in 
this country without being impressed by the wealth of 
detail they contain. Although the actual information given 
may vary considerably from one to another, the least infor- 
mative appears to be well ahead of all but the best in this 
country. It might, therefore, be thought that one had only 
to adapt American methods to secure a similar result here. 
Unfortunately, the matter is less simple than that. While 
the practice of many United States corporations shows that 
they consider publication of their results, in detail, as good, 
rather than bad, for their business, this is not general ; and 
the background of American legislation, in fact, offers no 
very helpful suggestion as to how the British shareholder 
may obtain the information he requires. 

There is nothing in the United States that corresponds 
at all closely to the Companies Act. Limited liability is 
obtained by incorporation, and this is achieved by Charter 
(Articles of Association), usually given by the state in 
which the new body is to be resident, although National 
and Federal charters are also granted. In no state is any 
statutory duty laid upon the officers of a corporation to 
publish accounts to shareholders. There are arrangements 
for at least one annual meeting, at which the president gives 
a general report on operations, and the treasurer may deal 
with the financial and accounting side of the enterprise. In 
New York State, holders of 3 per cent of the capital may 
call for the accounts, which have then to be presented. 
There exists a common law right to inspect the books of 
the corporation. Obviously, the ordinary investor cannot 
undertake this, while the right to such detailed information 
could probably be used by competitors to damage the busi- 
ness. In consequence, this right has been hedged round 
with restrictions by local statutes. For the most part, what 
the shareholder receives, he receives not of legal right, but 
by force of custom—backed, no doubt, by the fact that the 
court could usually grant the right .of full inspection in a 
flagrant case. 


It is impossible, without a wide experience of American 
conditions, to say how far this state of affairs is considered 
satisfactory ; and it must be remembered that the machi- 
nery for the provision of equity capital is different in the 
USA from the British arrangements. The position seems 
to be that a corporation, which is for any reason much in 
the public eye, will publish excellent accounts, while others 
may not. The tradition of publishing really informative 
accounts to shareholders antedates the agitation which led 
to the creation of the Securities and Excnange Commis- 
sion; and that agitation was concerned with the sale of and 
trading in securities much more than with any question of 
giving accounts to the proprietors. 

In this country, it has been the practice to rely upon the 
law and public opinion to secure reliable administration. 
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useful buttress. Secondly, there is the likelihood of some 
mortality loss either during the war or immediately after. 
Finally, there is the virtual certainty of losses on interest 
earnings which will increase with the duration of the war, 
and only slowly be remedied afterwards. These considera- 
tions point to diminished profits on pre-war policies, and 
losses for some time to come on any new business transacted 
at current premiums. Yet many offices are pursuing as 
active a new business policy as a depleted staff permits, 
by offering special Savings Bonds policies, and accepting 
civilian war risks without extra charge. In the post-war 
period, there should be an abundance of new business for 
all to share, for the population as a whole is still greatly 
under-insured. Lower interest rates may tend to discourage 
the purchase of life policies for investment purposes, but 
this will not necessarily be detrimental if it focuses atten- 
tion on their original and primary function—provision for 


dependents. And an extension of “ planning” in industry, 
bringing with it greater stability af employment and an 
increased sense of responsibility by employer to employee, 
might lead to a substantial increase in group life assurance. 






Accounts 





On the North American continent, there has for long been 
a faith in the efficacy of official inspection of accounts: 
witness the Chartered Banks in Canada and the Federal 
Reserve system in the USA ; and the control of railroads by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission and of common 
carriers by similar bodies in both countries. Something 
similar was attempted in Britain by, the Railway and Canal 
Commission, but that was effective neither in control of 
operation nor in keeping up to date statutory requirements 
as to published accounts. 


Against the American background, it is not unnatural 
that the SEC should have produced the Acts of 1933 and 
1934. The joint effect of these is that a corporation, with 
any security quoted on a national stock exchange, must 
furnish to the SEC, and to the exchanges giving the quota- 
tion, accounts providing a specified minimum of informa- 
tion, which must be kept up to date so long as dealings 
continue. It is obviously impossible to treat the require- 
ments in detail—the forms which the large American cor- 
porations send to their subsidiaries to be completed for the 
annual accounts may run into a hundred pages. Some general 
idea of the requirements may, however, be given. They in- 
clude balance-sheets, profit and loss accounts and a number 
of schedules for every parent company, and for each of its 
subsidiaries or group of subsidiaries which is of sufficientcon- 
sequence to merit inclusion. These may be given separately, 
or in consolidated form, but the material must be provided. 
The information must normally be filed within 120 days of 
the end of the registrant’s—that is, the parent’s—financial 
year ; but the date of accounts for any subsidiary in 4 con- 
solidated statement may differ from that of the parent by 
as much as 93 days, provided that the date, and any change 
in it, and the reason for the difference are clearly stated. 
This, although superior to British practice, is a source of 
weakness. In addition, an acceptable certificate as to the 
adequacy of the accounts, and the soundness of the account- 
ing practice, must be given by an independent auditor. It is 
also necessary to show the names of subsidiaries and sub- 
subsidiaries, the extent of the shareholding in each, and 
where control is not by voting rights, to explain how it is 
exercised. 


The main headings of the balance-sheet are similar to 
those aimed at in this country by the improvements in the 
Companies Act of 1929, but sub-division within each main 
rubric is required. Cash must be split into three sections, 
according to the notice to be given to withdraw it. Trade 
debtors may be given en bloc, but the reserve must be 
separately stated, and. non-trade debtors must be split into 
their main categories. Stock-in-trade must be classified 
under raw materials, work in progress, finished goods and 
supplies. There are elaborate provisions about securities, 
and, in so far as these are marketable, their nominal, 
balance-sheet and market value must all be given. The 
provisions for the classification of current liabilities are 
fully as satisfactory as those for assets, every main group 
of creditors, for example, wages, taxes, interest, being stated 
separately. To complete the picture, fixed assets must be 
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classified, and additions at cost, retirements or sales and 
other changes shown for each class. In passing, it may be 
noted that the schedules provide for similar detailed evi- 
dence with regard to all reserves. 

The wealth of material required in balance-sheets is 
almost equalled by that demanded in the profit and loss 
account, This includes a trading account, showing gross 
sales, less discounts, returns and allowances. From this is 
deducted the cost of the goods, and a statement is given 
to show how this is obtained. Then follow operating re- 
venues and expenses, selling and administrative expenses, 
provisions for doubtful debts and any other special item 
of substantial importance. Finally, as a note to the account, 
there must be stated the amount charged against costs, and 
to any other account, in respect of maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, management and service contract fees, and 
rents and royalties. 

In this wealth of material, there is enough to satisfy the 
most exacting, whether he be student, stockholder or statis- 
tician. As already indicated, the SEC requirements scarcely 
exceed what was voluntarily given before that date by some 
corporations. But, unfortunately, the Acts of 1933 and 
1934 do nothing directly to improve the stockholder’s posi- 
tion. The requirements are to be compared with the un- 
known demands by the new issues sub-committee of the 
Stock Exchange in London, when considering applications 
for permission to deal, rather than with those of the Com- 
panies Act. Whether the SEC requirements are the more 
exacting cannot be said. They have, however, two advan- 
tages, namely that there is an obligation upon all companies 
to present what are in effect standardised accounts, and 
that the obligation is a continuing one. This has meant a 
gradual improvement in the method of compiling accounts 
and in the value of the certificate submitted by the audi- 
tors—a matter which is in need of attention in this country 
as a means of increasing efficiency, quite apart from the 
question of giving information to the shareholder or the 
public. The SEC has thus prepared the ground for the 
publication of accurate and detailed figures. Although there 
is evidence of material improvement in the method of pre- 
senting figures to industrial managements, and some eluci- 
dation of the principles underlying their preparation, it is 
still the fact that in this country much improvement could 
still be effected. 

The principal lesson to be learned from the position in 
America seems to be that many directors there are much 
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less timid about disclosing facts than their opposite num- 
bers in this country. They provide all that has been asked 
for by the most exacting critics of existing practice here, 
starting with a statement of turnover, and showing the 
main outlines of the build-up of balance sheet and profit 
and loss account. Further they give, in many cases, very full 
quarterly accounts and progress reports. Whatever the 
reason for the difference of practice, the result is clearly 
not harmful to the companies giving it, while it is benefi- 
cial to all those interested. It is difficult to see why the 
accounts of Vickers should not be as informative—at least 
in time of peace—as those of US Steel. In point of fact, 
they are incomparably less so. If, however, it is to be de- 
sired that British directors should follow the practice of 
those in America with regard to disclosure, it is very 
doubtful whether British shareholders would have much to 
say in favour of placing in the hands of the stock exchanges 
a regular flow of information, which was withheld from 
them, the actual proprietors of the business. That it is 
accepted in the USA would seem to arise from the tradi- 
tional reliance on inspection by authority—in this case the 
SEC, assisted by the quoting stock exchange. 

Here, it would seem to be desirable to travel further, 
and more rapidly, along the line which has been taken by 
each amendment of the Companies Act, that is to say 
towards increased publicity, in the full sense of that term. 
The revision must, however, on this occasion, be much 
more radical than any yet attempted. It should begin by 
putting all accounting, for public companies at least, on 
a uniform basis, with proper allowance for differences 
between individual enterprises, and with some latitude for 
legitimate differences of opinion between individual accoun- 
tants. It should then insist upon publication, in an agreed 
summary form, of such information as is necessary—an out- 
line of most of the points was given in The Economist of 
April 25th. Finally, the auditor should be required to 
vouch for both the adequacy of the system of accounting 
adopted and the accuracy of the figures published, and for 
any comments on them. At present, he is too often only 
concerned to see that there is no contravention of the law, 
such as would render his clients liable to prosecution. This 
would, in practice mean a fundamental adjustment of the 
relations between the various branches of the accounting 
profession; but, as was indicated in an earlier article, a 
change of outlook is essential. Such an adjustment is, per- 
haps, the best way of securing this new outlook. 


Finance and Banking 


Heavy Note Withdrawals 


Conditions in the money market have been rather less 
comfortable this week than is usual in the early days of 
the month. The credit position has in fact been subjected 
to a double strain in the shape of further heavy with- 
drawals of notes for holiday spending and a substantial 
immobilisation of funds on public deposits. The jump of 
£9,168,000 in the note circulation to the new record level 
of £833,316,000 is only slightly larger than in the corre- 
sponding week last year; but it completes a continuous 
expansion of over £40 millions in the past seven weeks, 
compared with less than £30 millions in the same period 
of 1941. It may be noted that to the Christmas peak a 
year ago a further £85 millions of notes were withdrawn, 
whereas the reserve, replenished only a week ago by an 
increase of £50 millions in the fiduciary issue, now stands 
at £48.2 millions. As a result of the note withdrawals, the. 
credit base as a whole has been reduced by some {£4 
millions, notwithstanding an addition of over £5 millions 
to the Banking Department’s holding of securities. Over £14 
millions of credit having been absorbed into public deposits, 
bankers’ balances have fallen by £18.7 millions to £118.1 
millions. This movement is somewhat unexpected in 
view of the sharp decline in savings and the very moderate 
TDR issue of £15 millions, but may be an aftermath 
of the previous week’s rush of National War Bond 
subscriptions. 


Iranian Exchange Improvement 


The fundamental change in the Iranian exchange posi- 
tion over the past year is discussed by Sir Henry McMahon 
in his statement to shareholders of the Imperial Bank of 
Iran. This year, the bank’s figures have been converted into 
sterling on the basis of 140-142 rials to the £, whereas a 
year ago the rate employed was 68.80 rials. At first sight, 
this suggests a sharp depreciation of the Persian currency, 
but the reverse is, in fact, the case. The official rate of 
68.80 in 1941 was almost wholly ineffective, while importers 
into Iran were in practice paying about 174 rials to the 
pound, and for many purposes sterling was wholly un- 
obtainable. Owing to the increased importance of the 
Persian Gulf route as a channel of supply and communi- 
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cation between Russia and India, the demand for Iranian 
currency has greatly increased, and this has permitted both 
a return to greater exchange freedom and an improvement 
in the effective rates for the currency. This was reflected in 
an adjustment of the artificial official rate to 140 buyers and 
142 sellers, the rates in force when the Imperial Bank’s 
accounts were closed on March 20, and it has since been 
possible to lower these rates to 128 buyers and 130 sellers. 
The effect of the exchange adjustment would, of course, be 
to reduce almost by half the sterling equivalent of the 
bank’s figures. The actual expansion shown by the balance- 
sheet is therefore the more impressive, and is a further 
indication of increased activity in Iran. Deposits have more 
than doubled, with a rise of over £5,000,000 to £9,508,000, 
while acceptances have increased from £629,000 to 
£2,490,000. 


x * * 


Spain Suspends ‘ Free Pesetas ”’ 


Spain’s decision to suppress the so-called “ free rates” 
for a number of currencies (sterling, US dollars, French 
and Swiss francs, escudos and Argentine pesos) may also 
be interpreted as a reflection of that country’s improved 
exchange position. In order to attract foreign. exchange, 
especially in the form of remittances home from Spanish 
nationals abroad, remittances for purposes falling outside 
the various clearing agreements were permitted to be sold 
at more advantageous rates ruling in the free market, 
instead of the rates applicable to merchandise trade. With 
the general curtailment of imports into Spain as into other 
neutral countries, Spanish exchange balances.are no doubt 
increasing, and it is not surprising that this concession has 
been withdrawn. The effect will be that British nationals 
in Spain, for example, will henceforth have to convert their 
sterling at 40.50, instead of 46.55, and nationals of the other 
countries concerned will experience a similar reduction in 
the peseta proceeds of their remittances. The Controller of 
the Anglo-Spanish Clearing Office has announced the pay- 
ment of a second instalment of arrears. This amounts to 
Id per cent, except for small debts not exceeding £30 at 
the time of the first instalment of 50 per cent, the balance 
of which will be paid in one instalment. 
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East Asiatic Monetary System 


Japan’s plans regarding the monetary system in the 
East Asiatic area of “co-prosperity” are at last be- 
ginning to become evident. Until recently, complete chaos 
reigned in this respect. in newly-conquered countries. The 
notes of the original issuing authorities remained in circu- 
lation but at the same time “ military yen” notes were also 
issued, and there was much talk about the establishment of 
new banks of issue under the control of the Bank of Japan. 
Now it is evident that the original banks of issue will con- 
tinue to operate. Their reserves will consist of yen, just 
as those of the central banks of German-occupied countries 
consist of Reichsmarks. Each central bank will have a 
clearing account with the Bank of Japan, through which 
transactions between various parts of the “co-prosperity 
sphere” will be financed, In other words, just as Berlin 
aims at becoming the centre of the European unilateral 
clearing, so it is Tokyo’s ambition to become the centre of 
an East Asiatic multilateral clearing. In practice, the working 
of both Berlin and Tokyo as clearing centres will be handi- 
capped by the fact that the conquerors have debit balance: 
in relation to the conquered peoples. ° 


* 


There are, however, several noteworthy differences be- 
tween the German and Japanese systems. For one thing, 
while the “ occupation marks ” are purely temporary, the 
“ military yen” are to remain in circulation for a long time. 
Another difference is in the degree of the devaluation of 
the currencies of the conquered peoples. In this respect, 
Japan is even more self-seeking than Germany, in that she 
is seeking to obtain an cven higher degree of overvaluation 
of the yen, in order to secure favourable terms of trade. 
Indeed, the Japanese press now frankly states that the 
period of cheap Japanese exports is coming to an end, at 
any rate as far as the area of “co-prosperity ” is concerned. 
Japanese exporters will henceforth charge more remunera- 
tive prices ; and if, as a result of the overvaluation of the 
yen, these prices become prohibitive for the conquered 
peoples, it simply means that Japan’s trade with them will 
become more one-sided than during the last few months. 
There is 10 point in exporting too much to the conquered 
countries, since Japan can buy from them without having 
to sell to them. 


* * * 


Workmen’s Compensation Expenses 


It is announced that the allowance for expenses and 
profit in the rates charged by the tariff offices for work- 
men’s compensation insurance is to be reduced to 30 per 
cent of premiums. The original agreement between the 
Accident Offices’ Association, representing the tariff com- 
panies, and the Home Office on this subject dates back to 
1923, when the ratio of losses to expenses and profit was 
fixed at 60:40, with provision for rebates to employers on 
the basis of eny margin between the actual and agreed loss 
ratios. In 1927 the proportion was amended to 62} : 373, and 
in 1940 there was a further change to 65:35. At that time 
rates were increased by 10 per cent to cover the cost of the 
additional benefits provided by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Supplementary Allowances) Act, and it was felt that 
expenses would not rise proportionately with the increase in 
premiums, This 10 per cent increase has, incidentally, been 
discontinued with effect from March 1st of this year. The 
present further cut in the expenses and profit allowance, 
which applies retrospectively to the year 1941, will no doubt 
be appreciated by employers. From the point of view of 
the offices, there may be wartime factors justifying the 
change ; the increase in industrial activity has brought a 
high volume of premiums ; and the process of concentration 
has eliminated a great many of the small businesses whose 
insurances form a large proportion of the portfolios of the 
tariff companies, so that costs are likely to have fallen. But 
it seems unlikely that workmen’s compensation can remain 
a profitable field for tariff companies if they continue in their 
accounts to charge it with a full share of the branch and 
head office expenses which are common to it and numerous 
other classes of risk. The whole arrangement providing for 
the limitation of the expense ratio, is, in any case, a nega- 
tive and a bad one, since it fails to encourage the offices in 
collective measures to reduce industrial accidents—any out- 
lay in this direction will bring no reward but, on the con- 
trary, if successful in its object will eventually reduce 
premiums and the amounts retained for expenses and profit 
correspondingly. 
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Investment 


Equities Maintain the Lead 


It would perhaps be unfair to say that July has been 
a month of disappointments in the field, but it has, at 
least, shown that Germany is still immensely strong: 
strong enough to make the neutralisation of Russia a 
distinct possibility. The one bull point is that Rommel 
has been halted, but that is only to be regarded as a brief 
respite, unless he can be thrown back. Possibly the mere 
fact that the enemy has been kept west of Alexandria is 
a factor in the strength of markets, but the circumstance 
that the net demand has been for equities, and that these 
have continued to rise ahead of both the Funds and other 
fixed interest ‘securities, suggests strongly that factors 
other than the immediate course of the war, or even the 
duration of the conflict, are at work. The accompanying 
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chart of the indices of fixed interest stocks and industrial 
ordinaries, compiled by The Financial News, shows an 
almost continuous rise in the latter, accompanied by fluctua- 
tions in the former which do little more than achieve a 
tentative upward trend. Industrials appear to have 
established the position, reached for a short time in 
January, and just touched early in June. The rise in 
equities is the resultant of very conflicting movernents, 
including some important falls. The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index shows, however, that out of fifteen classes of indus- 
trials, twelve have risen on the month while one, shipping, 
is unchanged. The general impression of the shipping 
market would certainly be that prices were higher. The 
two falls are in electrical manufacturing and distribution. 
Outside industry, bank and insurance shares have been 
risen, while investment trusts are a trifle down. 


* * * 


Short Term Influences 


The detailed figures of The Actuaries’ Index go some 
way to dispose of the theory that the rise in equities is 
due, in any considerable measure, to expectations of an 
early end to the war. The heaviest rises are in home rail- 
way stocks, in brewery shares and in building material 
concerns, The first are admittedly the reverse of post-war 
recovery stocks, the last must reap some benefit from the 
modified building boom which the Government has promised; 
while the second are doing extremely well while bombing 
neither destroys their property nor restricts their sales. 
Coal and cotton were also favoured last month, although 
it is very far from clear what will happen to the former 
under the new plans, while the latter must continue to 
suffer severely from shortage of raw material. Turning 
to fixed interest sections, the index shows virtually no change 
on the month in any of the major items, although there 
are very modest rises in the price indices for most classes 
of preference shares. The fall in yield is, however, only 
rom 4.55 to 4.54 per cent, which is 2s. per cent above 


the end-May figure. Meanwhile, the total price figure for 
159 industrial equities is the highest since pre-war days. 
The yield is still higher than in any of the three months, 
November, 1941, to January, 1942, both inclusive, but with 
those exceptions it is a low record in recent history. Despite 
the fact that the improvement is largely due to the excep- 
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of Securities July | Jan. | June | July | July | June | July 
2 6 | (OU, | 30, | 28, 29, » | 28, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1941 1942 | 1942 
24 Consols (1)......... 145-1 | 147-8 | 146-6 | 146-9 | 3-07 3-04 3-04 
Home Corpns. (4) ..... 137-0 | 140-9 | 141-5 | 141-6| 3-40! 3-29/| 3-30 
Total Debs. (43) ...... 111-9 | 115-4 | 117-4 | 117-6 | 4-25 | 4:04) 4-04 
Total Prefnce. (101)... 95-2 | 102-0 103-8 104-2 | 4-80 4-55 | 4-54 
Investment Trusts (9). | 33-4 37°5 36 -4 36:3 | 7-00 | 6:26 | 6°33 
Building Mats. (6)..... | 68-7 | 70:4 | 70:4 | 75:5 4:19} 4:14] 3-92 
EE tncasbseraes | 77-4 | 82-6/| 73-6| 77-3| 7:22) 6-91] 6-80 
Cotton (5)..........6. | 23:0} 33:2! 29-5] 32-5 | 3°31 4-41 4-09 
J re 47-8 56 -2 45-9} 48:0) 4-07 5-37 5-22 
Total Productive (90)... 57-8 63:3 | 62:0) 63:8) 5-63 | 5-29 5-23 
Home Rails (4)....... 35°3 47-38 | 45-4) 48-9 8-45 | 7-64 7:49 
Total Distributive (29).. | 42:1) 50-7! 48-9| 50-6| 5-61] 4-77! 4-67 
Breweries (20)........ 94-9 | 116-2 | 115-5} 119'9 |) 6-06 | 5:08| 4-97 
ee ee. WENs es cteee 61:3 71:0 | 68-7 | 70-4 | 5-63 | 4-96 4-87 

ndu is— | 
All Classes (159).... | 64-9) G20 604 624 | 5-63 | 5-11 | 5-04 








tional rises of the month, the general strength of equities 
remains impressive. It is to be noted that, according to this 
index, the rise in iron and steel shares is also well above 
average, 2.3 points to $5.4 against 1.7 to 62.1. The rises 
are all in the staple industries, but they are split between 
those which work predominantly for the home market ana 
those which rely in large measure on export. They appear 
to- be based almost entirely on short term considerations. 
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Palestine Conversion Alternative 


Holders of the 5 per cent Palestine loan, who have 
just been offered the choice of repayment on November Ist, 
or of conversion into a 3 per cent stock running to 
1962-67, may now be able to avail themselves of an alter- 
native which appears, at first sight, at least, more attractive. 
The old Palestine stock, being now a definite maturity, is 
suitable for the money houses, who have bid it up to a point 
at which it can be sold for 102. The seller can put the 
two points premium, less selling expenses, in his pocket, 
and apply for the new 3 per cent Savings bonds, 1960-70, 
now on tap. On these, he will obtain almost 2s. 6d. per 
cent net at the end of this month, and 15s. net every six 
months thereafter. If he converts, he obtains, it is true, 
25s. on November ist, but has to wait until May for his 
next instalment, which is equally 15s. net from then on. 
The exchange seems advantageous, despite the fact that 
the Savings bonds have a maximum life three years greater 
than that of the new Palestine stock. Against this, they 
will probably enjoy in the long run a freer market. The 
price offered by the money houses is so high that it seems 
to call for a word of caution. It seems certain that they 
will have to accept conversion, and not be allowed to 
demand cash. A long-dated stock is not attractive to them 
to hold, so, presumably, they expect to be able to dispose 
of the Palestine stock at a small premium, against which 
Savings bonds cannot rise above par until the tap is 
turned off. 





* * x 


Partington Steel Option 


Holders of the second and third preference capital in 
the Partington Steel and Iron Company, now in liquidation, 
will be pleased to learn that an ideal arrangement has been 
reached, in so far as the distribution of the Lancashire Steel 
second preference shares are concerned. It may be recalled 
that, in the liquidation, these were to be distributed in 
specie. It has now been arranged that holders of either class 
may receive Lancashire Steel shares equivalent to seven- 
tenths of their present holdings and the remainder in cash. 
It is, however, open to any holder to apply for these pro- 
portions to be varied to suit his convenience. In conse- 
quence, he is able to have all cash or all specie or any 
variant, subject to the supply of Lancashire Steel second 
preference shares being sufficient to meet all demands, and 
to the avoidance of fractions of ten shares. Should all of 
their security not be absorbed by this means, the remainder 
will be offered in cash at par to those holders of either class 
of Partington preference capital who have elected to accept 
more than their due proportion of the payment in kind and 
not in cash. The framing of the proposal suggests that no 
difficulty is anticipated in disposing of the shares. These 
carry 54 per cent non-cumulative dividend, and rank after 
£1,400,000 5 per cent cumulative first preference capital. 
The dividends on the two classes has been covered some 
five times by the net earnings of recent years. Dividends 
have been paid on nearly £3,500,000 of ordinary for seven 
years, during which period earnings on that class of capital 
have averaged some 10 per cent. The first preference stand 
at some 22s., so that there is a very fair chance that the 
second will be worth at least their par value, under condi- 
tions of active employment for the steel industry. The price 
of both might well be higher, but for the fact that both are 
redeemable at par at any time on three months’ notice. 


Company Notes 


Richard Thomas Earnings 


When dealing with the increased dividends recom- 
mended by Richard Thomas in The Economist of July 25th, 
the view was expressed that the gross profits would prob- 
ably have fallen on the year. This is proved by the full 
accounts to be the case for the group, which shows a 
decline of over 11 per cent, and, although the figures of 
the parent company are up on the year, it is the group 
figures which matter. Virtually all the more important costs, 
including taxation, are, however, lower on the year, while 
the special writing down of assets takes only £100,000 
against £363,677, and War Damage contribution £95,000 
compared with £217,000. There is, in consequence, a marked 
improvement in earnings for ordinary capital, and a larger 
addition to carry forward, despite the increased distribution. 
Particulars are set out in some detail for the last three 
years in the following table :— 
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. 31, 1942, are some £60,000 higher at £690,375. In the 
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Years to last Saturday in March 






















“we 1941 1942 

Consolidated Figures :— . . 
Trading profits............. 3,171,296 4,000,172 3,542,159 
Depreciation (a) ............ 829,591 1082 836,531 
DR MEMOD 5 occ scasccxeswaxe™ 1,159,704 1,671,036 1,425,000 
Interest, etc..............6- 552,365 62,253 519,552 
Fees, staff funds, etc. ....... 40,439 52,482 58,541 
Outside shareholders........ 22,3526 22,210 22,113 
DED osc aS 5cke SAeSaa eens 566,871 861,809 680,422 
Special charges............. (6)177,500 (d)590,677 (e)195,000 
Preference div. ............- Nil 101,411 156,017 
Ordinary shares :— 

TN cs c45sssscasnes as Nil 169,721 329,405 

RUNG S54 ccue Sinem eneaeic Nil Nil 121,875 

NE cay as wmise aes ne Nil 6-9 13 +5 

i igstcsescakeetes Nil Nil 5 
ey a. ne 352,634 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward.............. (c)454,759 524,480 632,010 

(a2) Including amounts written off. (b) Commutation of 
amounts due under agreements and compensation. (c) Includ- 






ing £41,118 special credit. (d) War Damage contribution, 
£217,000 ; written off stocks, March 29, 1941, £363,677 ; agree- 
ments and compensation, £10,000. (e) £100,000 writing down 
Redbourn coke ovens; {£95,000 War Damage. 


The report includes no statement as to the year’s results, 
but the consolidated balance-sheet is not uninformative. 
After providing depreciation and writing down of £836,531, 
fixed assets of the group at £15,376,000 odd are reduced 
by only £823,510, but the suspense account in connection 
with outlays at Redbourn, amounting to £1,106,035, has 
been written off out of reserve, which is reduced to £286,478 
after the year’s allocation. Meanwhile, liquid assets are up 
by £466,049, against a fall in current liabilities of £218,993, 
in addition to which some £440,000 of debentures have been 
redeemed. There is, thus, a very marked improvement in 
the cash position, there being now net liquid assets of over 
£5,000,000. The fall in creditors is paralleled by a larger 
drop in debtors ; stocks are up by £534,424, to £4,910,000 
odd, while cash is materially increased, and £500,000 of 
Tax Reserve Certificates have been substituted for £345,000 
of War Bonds. The figures suggest some falling off in out- 
put, coupled with a sharper decline in demand, a state of 
affairs which must continue until supplies are more readily 
available. The market gave the report a good reception ; the 
prices of the preference and ordinary now stand at 29s. and 
6s. Od., giving yields of £6 17s. 6d. and £4 18s. 9d. per cent, 
respectively. 
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Consett Iron Setback 
Total profits of Consett Iron for the year to March 







latest accounts, provision for taxation is shown inclusive 
of tax on dividends which are themselves shown net. 
Adjusting the earlier figures the rise in disclcsed tax pro- 
vision is from £225,000 to £255,000. The decline in equity 
earnings from a rate of 10.6 to 5.9 per cent must be 
attributed to the necessity of paying £111,150 against nil 
for war damage. Depreciation absorbs £125,000 as in the 
previous year. Consequently, the ordinary dividend, main- 
tained at 7} per cent, is underearned. Nothing is written off 
investments, against £30,000 in the previous year, and the 
carry forward is reduced from £214,448 to £192,713. The 
Chairman, Mr. Clive Cookson, provides no clue to tle 
cause of the setback, but there is little doubt that Consett 
Iron has suffered from the general narrowing of profit 
margins responsible for a widespread reduction of surplus 
earnings among heavy industrial companies. There has been 
considerable capital expenditure during the year, amounting 
to £501,187 against £85,343. The whole of this addition 
has already been written off, partly by transferring £444,364 
from reserve for improvement of plant—leaving the total 
of this fund at £355,636—and partly by means of deprecia- 
tion provided from current profits. Among liquid assets, 
there is a rise in stocks from £1,365,124 to £1,418,107 and 
a reduction in investments from £122,777 to £27,924. 
Debtors are virtually stable, but there is an increase in 
creditors, including taxation, of some £500,000 to £1,728,981. 
The directors have redeemed £175,113 against £144,411 of 
4 per cent debentures and a further £31,976 was repaid 
since the close of the financial year. Share premium account 
has been eliminated by the transfer of £278,849 to reserve 
fund, bringing the total of this account to £900,000, and 
of £93,994 to write down holdings in subsidiary companies 
to £339,906. It remains doubtful whether the ordinary 
dividend can be maintained in the current year. The 6s. 8d. 
ordinary stock, at 7s., yields £7 8s. 1d. per cent. 
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Two Brewery Results 

The latest accounts of Barclay Perkins and Threlfalls 
Brewery are a good omen for the forthcoming brewery 
season. Profits, both gross and net, for each company are 
above those of the previous year, while gross receipts of 
Barclay Perkins, in the year to March 31st last, have attained 
a new record for the past decade. Despite the transfer of 
£60,000 against nil to deferred repairs, there is a jump in 
equity earnings from £88,138 to £121,309, representing 8.5 
against 6.4 per cent, so that the 1} per cent increase in the 
ordinary payment to 5 per cent is amply covered. The 
Threlfalls ordinary dividend is maintained at 18 per cent, 
covered by a rate of 18.6 against 18.3 per cent. Both com- 
panies have realised a small increase in the carry forward, 
but in the case of Threlfalls there is no transfer to reserve 
against £30,000 in each year for Barclay Perkins. On the 
other hand, Threlfalls in each of the last two years has trans- 
ferred £40,000 from profits for war damage, while Barclay 
Perkins has drawn an amount of £69,000 over the past two 
years from contingencies reserve for this purpose. 


Years ending Mar. 31 for BaRCLAY PERKINS THRELFALLS BREWERY 


Barclay Perkins chaeaaltiaahsicletiaadeaeae ee 
and June 30 for j 
Threlfalls Brewery 1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942, 
el ie Fe 
oa ssaeesasasiscn 406,509 586,580 435,111 438,868 
De: jationt........... 127,547 44,735 46,091 
Taxation bN6ceseeeceesee 67,500 147, wae ‘on 
Pi 545 <anedniveseaece 4,138 4,138 5,677 4,434 
Funds and compensation 1,706 2,337 7,655 8,509 
Deb. and loan interest... 108,884 108,149 61,246 61,337 
Preference service....... 75,600 75,600 26,518 26,518 
War damage ........... eee aes 40,000 40 000 
Ordinary stock :— 
rere 88,138 121,309 249,280 251,978 
ere 62,590 89,415 247,500 247,500 
Earned %..cccesscccees 6:4 5 18 3 18 6 
ge Sr 34 5 18 18 
ROSOEVER . occ ccccescces 30,000 30,000 si aa 
Carry forward .......... 102,466 104,360 313,782 | 318,261 


* After tax for Threlfalls Brewery. 
{ Including £60,000 special eon a for Barclay Perkins in 1942 and £10,000 
for Threlfalls in 1941 and 1942. 

Last year’s improvement is most probably to be attributed 
to the reduction in bombing and the consequent ability to 
maintain retail sales. The heavy London interest of Barclay 
Perkins presumably accounts for the fall in 1940-41. The 
chairman, Lieut.-Colonel Robert Wyvill Barclay, indicates 
that the decision to control the price of malting barley, 
which soared to abnormal heights last year, may affect the 
supply from subsequent harvests. Clearly, the future of 
supplies is the most important factor determining the ability 
to maintain current rates of profit. For the present, balance 
sheets show an increase in stocks from £355,325 to £387,035 
for Barclay Perkins and from £249,804 to £308,457 for 
Threlfalls. In both cases, surplus liquid assets have risen 
from £588,750 to £653,865 and, slightly, from £151,538 
to £193,204, respectively. Yields are sound, amounting to 
£5 2s. 11d. per cent at the current price of 70s. ex dividend 
for Threlfalls and to £4 10s. 11d. per cent at 22s. ex 
dividend for Barclay Perkins. 


* * * 


Profits from Milling 

While the public and the shareholders of Ranks and 
Spillers continue to wait for any information as to results 
since the inception of control, the directors of McDougalls, 


‘and of. the trust which controls it, continue to publish 


accounts. It is true that the figures of the operating company 
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‘are subject to adjustment, but it will be surprising if the 
tentative figures give a really misleading picture. It is a 
pity that the figures are after depreciation, EPT or NDC 
and contingencies. Even so, they show a slight rise for the 
year to March 31st last, which is increased by a cut in the 
income-tax provision from £39,206 to £30,870. In conse- 
quence, the usual dividends are maintained with a larger 
addition to carry forward than usual, after resuming alloca- 
tions to reserve with the transfer of a modest £10,000. The 
trust, whose shares are publicly held, pays the usual 1o per 
cent dividend on the ordinary with a slightly less exiguous 
margin, the cover being almost 10.3 per cent. The balance 
sheet of the operating company shows a more marked ex- 
pansion than ever in creditors, which are almost doubled 
on the year at £367,188, against £60,000 odd in-1939. The 
year’s increase in stock-in-trade exceeds 40 per cent, and 
that in debtors is even more marked, but the largest rise is 
almost £100,000 in gilt-edged, in addition to which cash to 
the extent of £100,000 has been placed in tax reserve certifi- 
cates. A statement accompanying the accounts of the trust 
company explains that, once again, all records have been 
broken. With regard to the effects of the recently concluded 
agreement, it is stated that the cushioning effects of EPT 
are likely to ensure that the net figures of the companies will 
be little affected. This is likely to prove the case in the 
future also, provided that the further agreement, to run 
from September next, and still to be concluded, is not 
markedly less favourable. 


x * * 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee 


Profits of Tootal Broadhurst Lee, after all charges 
except income tax and interest, rose from £221,184 to 
£274,363 in the year to June 30th last. The profits are in 
each case after providing, inter alia, £40,000 for staff bonus. 
Despite an increase in the transfer to tax reserve from 
£150,000 to £191,000, equity earnings are up from £59,786 
to £72,241. After allowing for the fact that the employees 
are entitled to a bonus, equal to twice the rate paid on the 
ordinary shares, between 7} and 15 per cent, the percent- 
age earned on that class of capital appears to have risen on 
the year from some 13 per cent to approximately 13.8 
per cent, while the actual payment is unchanged at 12} per 
cent. There is as before, no transfer to reserve, and the 
whole of the surplus goes to raise the carry forward from 
£104,056 to £120,933. The vice-chairman, Mr J. E. P. 
Stevens, sounds a warning note when he points out 
that sales in the first six months of the period under 
review . were stimulated by the increase in demand 
for branded goods, following the announcement of 
clothes rationing. In the last six months, however, the 
necessity of producing only utility goods for the home 
market has not only disorganised the company’s system of 
output, but has also minimised the value of its goodwill. 
Consequently, it is possible that, in the current year, sales 
and profits may be lower. The balance sheet shows a sub- 
stantial increase in cash from £598,287 to £702,993 and 
in trade investments from £291,250 to £536,300, financed by 
a fall in debtors, and a rise in creditors of some £200,000 
to £1,252,506. Stocks are some £120,000 higher at 
£1,425,719, while sundry loans are reduced from £68,838 
to £71,424. Whatever difficulties Tootal Broadhurst Lee is 
destined to encounter during the remainder of the war, it 
will not be forgotten that it has quite exceptionally rosy 
recovery prospects. The £1 ordinary shares, at §50s., yield 
£5 2s. 6d. per cent. 


Industry and Trade 


Control of Motor Fuels 


The abolition of the basic petrol ration for private cars 
at the end of June inevitably led to an increase in the 
demand for substitute fuels by those who could not pass 
the new needs test for petrol, and who were unwilling to 
ive up private motoring. The Ministry of War Transport 
has rightly decided to block this avenue of escape. It is 
essential to conserve the scarce supply of alternative ‘fuels 
for essential purposes. Rubber is now in too seriously short 
supply to be used by private motorists. In view of the 
forthcoming abolition of private car manufacture, and the 
curtailment of the production of lorries, the existing stock 

vehicles is too precious to be frittered away. Quite apart 
from the question of fuel, the use of vehicles for any but 
the most essential purposes can no longer be justified. 


Control of substitute fuels is to be exercised by two Orders 
under the Defence Regulations. The first, which will come 
into force on September 1st, will prohibit the running of 
vehicles on fuels other than motor spirit or diesel oil, except 
under licence. Licences will be obtainable from the regional 
transport commissioners of the Ministry of War Transport, 
but they will only be issued if applicants can pass the needs 
test applied to users of petrol and diesel oil, and if the fuel 
demanded is, in fact, available. The second Order, which 
is yet to be issued, will embody the details of an “ alterna- 
tive fuel” scheme. Meanwhile, the Ministry of War Trans- 
port has intimated that owners of vehicles who intend to 
convert them to the use of alternative fuels should first 
obtain a licence from the regional transport commissioner. 
These measures are designed to ensure that the consump- 
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tion of alternative fuels will bring corresponding economies 
in the use of imported oil. The success of the effort now 
being made to economise motor fuels of all kinds will 
depend on the degree of ruthlessness with which the needs 
test is applied to consumers. 


x x *x 


Organisation of Road Transport 


Efforts continue to be made to strengthen the organi- 
sation of road transport. According to the annual report 
of the Presideut of the National Road Transport Employers’ 
Federation, the officials oi the seven, national associations 
which are constituent members of the Standing Joint 
Committee have proposed a scheme which provides for the 
creation of four new organisations on a functional basis. 
Under the scheme public hauliers, private hauliers, and 
passenger vehicle operators would all have their own eu- 
tonomous associations ; the work of the three organisations 
would be “co-ordinated insofar as may be practicable and 
desirable ” by a federation comprising them. The President 
of the Transport Employers’ Federation admitted, however, 
that there was a certain divergence of opinion about the 
measure of autonomy to be granted to the three operators’ 
associations.” Indeed, there are no indications of an early 
agreement among the various, and frequently conflicting, 
interests of road transport. 


* * * 


Furniture Prices Controlled 


It is not expected that utility furniture will be in 
production before the autumn, and the President of the 
Board of Trade has made the Furniture (Maximum Prices, 
Maximum Charges and Records) Order (SRO, No. 1530), 
the effect of which is to impose greater control on current 
furniture prices. The Order replaces the Furniture (Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order (SR & O No. 828) of May 5, 1942, 
which froze prices at those current on May Ist, and limits 
the price to be charged by a manufacturer to his costs, plus 
a margin of 6 per cent on his costs, or to the current price, 
whichever is the smaller. The retailer is permitted a margin 
of 50 per cent on his cost price, including purchase tax, 
but excluding charges for delivery to him from the manu- 
facturer. Delivery charges are limited to 10 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s price (in Northern Scotland and Northern 
Ireland it is 20 per cent), in order to keep prices down, 
and to elimingte long hauls. Retailers may charge »for 
delivery to their customers. The new Order also deals with 
second-hand furniture, and replaces the Second-hand Goods 
(Maximum Prices and Records) Order (SR & O 815) so 
far as furniture is concerned. The dealer is now made 
subject to the 33} per cent margin. His selling price may 
not, however, be more than the current price, as laid down 
in the Order. Furniture made before 1831 is excluded from 
the Order ; furniture made between 1831 and 1900 is sub- 
ject to the margin provision only. The Order may have the 
effect of reducing prices when it comes into force on 
August 17th, since the margins fixed are the lowest 
customary in the trade. A large part of the great rise of 
furniture prices may be attributed to costs of materials 
and manufacture, but in no small measure the rise has been 
due to a shortage of furniture in relation to the demand. 
For this reason, price control alone is not sufficient. Some 
needs test or licensing system seems necessary to distribute 
equitably the short supplies. Such measures have been 
taken with other goods similarly placed, for example, motor- 
cars, certain sports goods, rubber boots and gloves, and 
should not be impracticable in the case of furniture. 


* * * 


Hire Purchase Control 


A substantial quantity of furniture is bought on hire 
purchase terms, and in fixing furniture prices, this service 
has not been left free from control. A section of the Furni- 
ture Order discussed above deals with hire purchase terms, 
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and for the first time, prices which may be charged will be 
controlled. Before a hire purchase agreement is made, the 
price at which each afticle may be bought for cash must be 
stated in writing. An initial deposit equivalent to at least 124 
per cent of the total cash price of the furniture must be 
made, with a minimum of £5. The balance must be paid in 
not less than six instalments, spread over a period of between 
six months and two years. The charge for hire purchase 
facilities is limited to a maximum of 20 per cent of the 
balance due after payment of the initial deposit. These pro- 
visions relate to both new and second-hand furniture, and 
are designed to keep prices of furniture bought on hire 
purchase terms in line with the cash prices laid down by 
the Order. 


* * * 


Caterers and Conditions 


The Minister of Labour has stirred up an angry buzz 
among caterers by his proposal to set up a Trade Board 
to control hours, wages and conditions in all sections of 
the catering trades. The Minister’s view is that he cannot 
leave trades and industries “unregulated for the post- 
war period” and that provision must be made for them 
“in order that there can be a settling back ... on 
regulated . . . conditions.” Opposition is being organised 
by the Hotels and Restaurants Association, which main- 
tains that the proposals have no connection with the war, 
and are “so political that they cannot fail to raise con- 
tentious discussion.” By a peculiar twist of thought the 
Association declares the proposals to be “contrary to the 
political truce.” The Minister’s proposals are represented 
as an instrument which may split national unity. Some 
trades have always been difficult to organise, both from a 
trade union point of view and from the employers’ point 
of view. Retail distribution was one of these trades, but 
when Mr Bevin had set the ball rolling, agreements were 
made by joint industrial councils which were welcomed 
by all those engaged in retail distribution. Admittedly, the 
catering trades present a set of problems different from 
those of other trades, but trade boards cannot avoid taking 
cognisance of special conditions. The Caterer and Hotel 
Keeper talks of a “ wages board threat to catering industry.” 
It has even been said that a wages board would kill the 
country inn. The trade’s protestations that working con- 
ditions and wages have so improved in the last decade that 
control is neither necessary nor desired are somewhat too 
loud. If prevailing conditions are so good that they cannot 
be improved, it is unlikely that the proposal to set up 2 
trade board could make them either better or worse, in 
which case it is unlikely that anyone in the trade would 
suffer. The various trade organisations concerned have set 
up a committee to deal with the proposals, and Mr Bevin 
has talked to the 1922 Committee. 


x * * 


Industrial Caterers’ Wages 


One section of the catering trade has made an agreement 
independently of any official action which may be taken 
The agreement has been made between the National Society 
of Caterers’ to Industry, on behalf of the employers, and the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers and 
the National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers for 
the employees, and governs minimum wage rates and work- 
ing conditions for factory canteen workers in the war indus- 
tries, and came into operation in the first pay period after 
August 2nd. Minimum weekly wage rates are as follows: 


Male charge hand cooks in London and the provinces, 
72s, 6d. ; assistant male cooks, 62s. 6d.; female charge hand 
cooks, 47s. 6d.; female assistant cooks, 42s. 6d. In the 
London-Metropolitan area: male kitchen porters, 57s. 6d. ; 
cashiers and clerical workers, 40s. 6d.; cleaners, 35s. 6d. 
Outside London the rates for kitchen porters and clerical 
workers are 2s. 6d. less and for cleaners 1s. 6d. less. 


The rates are subject to an increase of 5s. a week for 
women and 7s. 6d. for men for five nights worked 
in any one week, or pro rata for any night worked. 
The normal working week is one of 48 hours, but is sub- 
ject to special conditions arising from fluctuations of activity 
in the working day. The agreement provides for overtime 
pay, annual holidays with pay, sick pay, free standard meals 
on duty, and other emoluments valued at ros. a week. It 
applies to employees in industrial canteens in factories, as 
defined in the Factories Act, 1937, or established under 
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the Factory (Canteens) Order. It is probable that wages 
paid to canteen workers are considerably in excess of the 


minima laid down. For example, some male chargehand 
cooks are paid as much as £10 a week. 


* *« * 


Increased Fire Losses 


Ordinary fire losses have shown a sharp increase during 
the first six months of this year ; at £8,552,000, they were 
nearly twice as high as during the corresponding period a 
year ago and almost as high as those recorded for the whole 
of 1939. True, the figures available are only estimates— 
they are calculated by adding 60 per cent to the cost of the 
principal losses—and they have no doubt been inflated by 
the rise in prices. Moreover, in view of the expansion in 
production, the employment of large numbers of unskilled 
operatives in industry, the dispersal of commodity stocks and 
the black-out, some increase in fire losses has probably been 
unavoidable, in spite of the efforts made to prevent their 
outbreak, with the assistance of the fire insurance offices and 
the extension of the system of fire watching. But since every 
factory and every ton of materials destroyed by fire repre- 
sents an irreplaceable physical loss to the country as a whole, 
still more attention might be paid to the tightening up of 
preventive measures. 


* * * 


Earnings in Metal Trades 


The changes in the relative earnings of workers in 
sixteen industrial groups between October, 1938, and 
January, 1942, revealed by the Ministry of Labour’s in- 
quiries, were shown in a table on page 118 of The Economist 
on July 25th. The most striking feature revealed by the table 
was the marked improvement in men’s earnings in the 
metal trades, which are well above the average for all 
industries. The accompanying table shows, for the same 
dates, the changes in the relative earnings of men and 
women within the metal trades. While comparison of the 
average earnings in the various branches of engineering 
and metal manufacture is affected by the proportion of 
skilled to unskilled workers, by the length of the working 
week, and by other factors, the table discloses a number of 
interesting relative movements. For example, average earn- 
ings in the aircraft and motor group are well above the 
average of all metal trades in the case of both men and 
women ; last January men’s earnings averaged nearly £7 
a week. The relative improvement of earnings in this group 
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since 1938 is no doubt partly a reflection of its rapid expan- 
sion, and of its ability to pay high wages. Women’s wages, 
in spite of their increase, remain well below men’s earnings, 
which explains the renewed pressure of their representations 
for improvement. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN METAL, ENGINEERING 
AND SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRIES 


Men (21 years and over) Women (18 years and over) 





Oct., 1938 | Jan., 1942 | Oct., 1938 | Jan., 1942 
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% | % ° 70. 
Earn- | Diff. | Earn- | Diff. | Earn- | Diff. | Earn- | Diff. 
ings | from | ings | from | ings | from | ings | from 
Ave. Ave. | Ave. Ave. 
emma , 
fe % s. d.| % s. d.|' % s.d.| % 
ig iron mnf. (blast | | 
urnaces)......+6 82 6 /+10-:0107 7|/— 9-7) ... } « 
Iron puddling, steel | | | { | 
smelting, rolling, | | 
ee | 79 11 |+ 6-7118 4-06 ... | 54 2/+ 1:1 
Non - ferrous metal | | | 
I a 71 6 /- 47/113 1 |-— 5-1) 3111 = 4-2} 52 4/— 1-7 
Tinplate and sheet | 
steel mnf........ 83 11 |+11-91118 1 |— 0-9 34 11 |+ 4-2) 43 11 |—18-1 
Iron and steel tubes | 41 9 |—44-3/112 7 |— 5-5| 29 5 |—11-7/ 50 2 |— 6-4 
Wire, wire netting, 
Wire ropes, etc... | 68 5 |— 8-81103 8 |—13-0} 29 3 |—12-2) 43 6 |—18°:8 
Engineering, etc. :-— | | 
Gen. eng. and eng., | | 
iron and steel | | 
founding...... 73 7 |~ 1-9)114 4 |— 4-1) 32 0 |— 4:0) 55 0 |+ 2:7 
Electrical engin’ring | 74 5 |— 0-8/115 11 |— 2-7/ 32 5 |— 2-8) 51 2 |— 4°5 
Marine io 75 0 410 9j— 7+)... 53 9 /+_0°3 
Constructional ,, 71 11 |— 4:1)101 1 |—15-2 48 0 |—10-4 
Motor vehicle, cycle 
and aircraft mnf. | 
and repair ...... 83 3 |+11-0:137 8 +15-5 40 2 |+20-4 61 10 |+15-4 
Shipbuilding and re- | 
pairing ......... 70 1 |— 6-6/112 11 |— 5:3 49 11 |— 6:8 
Railway carriage, | . | 
wagon and tram | 
building, etc:.... | 71 10 |— 4-2/102 8 |—13-9, ... «- | 5010 |— 5:1 
Electric cables, ap- 
paratus, lamps, | | 
is eeiccteees's 72 11 |\— 2-8)111 2 — 6:5) 36 2 /+ 8-5) 48 8 |— 9-2 
Handtools, cutlery, | 
Saws, etcC........ 68 4 /— 8-9107 11 |— 9-5' 27 11 |—16-3) 43 6 |—18-8 
Bolts, nuts, screws, 
rivets, nails, etc.| 64 6 |—14-0)102 2 |—14-3! 30 3 |— 9:2) 50 3 |— 5:2 
Brass and_ yellow 
metal goods..... 68 10 |— 8-2)104 11 |—12-0; 30 6 |— 7-5) 47 3 |—11°8 
Heating and venti- | 
lating eng. ...... 76 4/+ 1-8)107 8 |— 9:7 eee 
Watches, clocks, | 
jewellery, etc. ...| 71 1 |— 5-2) 98 0 |—17-8 30 8 |— 8-0) 41 6 |—22°6 
Other metal indus- | 
Serre 69 8 |— 7-113 10 |— 4-5) 32 0 |— 4-0) 46 9 |—12°8 











Average..| 75 0| ... |119 2! ... | 33 ¢ | <a 53 7 


INSURANCE NOTES 


COMMERCIAL UNION ; NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE; NORWICH UNION LIFE; 
NORWICH UNION FIRE ; LEGAL AND GENERAL 


THE Commercial Union enjoyed a satisfactory year in I94I. 
Premiums were considerably higher in the fire, accident and 
marine departments and excellent profits were made, with the 
result that the company has been able to add substantial sums 
to its free reserves. The chairman (Sir Bertram Hornsby, 
CBE), in the opening remarks to his review of the year’s opera- 
tions, made mention of the company’s extensive and long- 
standing interests in the Far East ; he indicated that the inter- 
ruption of trading consequent upon Japan’s entry into the war 
had but slight effect in 1941, so that the loss of income will only 
become manifest in 1942. The profit in the fire department 
reflects an improvement in the experience both at home and 
in the United States, and operations in the Dominions and 
other overseas countries are stated once again to have given 
encouraging results. A larger accident income arises mainly in 
the United Kingdom and the United States and falls chiefly in 
the employers’ liability section, due to increasing industrial 
activity through the expanding war effort ; motor income was 
well maintained, but commercial and civil defence vehicles now 
represent a considerable portion of the business. In the marine 
department there has been a falling-off in cargo business both 
at home and abroad, but increased war premiums, surcharges 
on cargo and increases in hull rates required to meet additional 
hazards and higher costs of repairs, have brought a further 
expansion in income ; after releasing £250,000 the marine fund 
stands at 142.2 per cent of premiums. Net life new business 
at £3,807,000 was considerably augmented by comparison with 
1940 and about 60 per cent of the pre-war (1938) figure ; pre- 
mium income for the first time passed the two millions mark. 
Death claims, including those due to enemy action, were within 
expectation, but net interest earned fell by a further 2s. 11d. per 
cent to £3 2s. Od. per cent. 


The accompanying table shows underwriting profits totalling 
£1,538,000, but by reason of the transfer of round sums the 


actual credits to profit and loss amount to £1,549,000. Net 
interest on the general funds of £535,000 and £3,000 for trustee- 
ship and other fees contribute to aggregate credit transfers of 
£2,087,000. The company charges Dominion, Colonial and 
foreign taxes in profit and loss instead of the departmental 
accounts, and these amount to £207,000; ARP and other war 
expenses absorb £70,000, and .UK taxes on profits £564,000. 
Debenture interest takes £31,000; £25,000 is written off free- 
hold premises and £100,000 transferred to guarantee and pen- 
sion fund. A transfer of £380,000 is made to the general 
reserve, bringing this fund up to £5,000,000, and after — 
£607,000 for dividends, which are unchanged, the balance 
£197,000 carried forward is higher by £103,000. Additional 
reserves in the fire and accident funds amount to £7,694,000, 
a small reduction of £10,000. The company has created a 
contingencies and taxation fund, which appears in the balance- 
sheet at £521,000; this fund includes a provision of £250,000 
for future taxation, as well as miscellaneous exchange and other 
reserves, and it is the intention that the various accretions and 
diminutions formerly charged to the general reserve shall in 
future be carried to the new fund, Up to the end of 1941 just 
short of £5,000,000 had been invested in war issues and a 
further £1,500,000 has been similarly invested since the begin- 
ning of this year. During the year the company administered 
policies under the Government War Risk Insurance schemes 
involving premiums of £10,000,000. 

The North British and Mercantile writes accident business 
through the Railway Passengers, marine through the Ocean 
Marine, and, in addition to its own major fire account, a small 
volume of this class through the Fine Art and General. The 
figures in the table show the aggregate premiums and profits 
as reported in the accounts of the various companies, although 
the accounts of the parent company include only the dividends 
received from the subsidiaries. In his statement to the share- 
holders the deputy-chairman (the Hon. Arthur O. Crichton) 
indicated that the improved fire results were contributed to by 
business both at home and in the United States and that the 
general foreign account also yielded a satisfactory profit. Acci- 
dent underwriting produced an excellent profit on an enhanced 
tncome. Marine operations are complicated by delays in notify- 
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ing losses and effecting repairs, but after releasing £60,000 the 
aa in hand is considered ample for the running off of claims 
on 1940 and previous accounts. The net volume of new life 
assurances completed at £1,945,000 is slightly lower than in 
1940, but an upward trend was noticeable towards the end of 
the year. Death claims of £1,028,000, although including war 
deaths costing £167,000, were well within expectation ; the posi- 
tion in regard to the rate of interest earned is not so satisfactory, 
there having been a further decline in the year under review. 
The profit and loss account of the parent company includes 
underwriting profits of £279,000 and £35,000 from its fire and 
life departments respectively ; net intetest income on the general 
funds at £399,000, a reduction of £45,000, embodies as before 
tax-free dividends of £170,000 from the subsidiaries—well within 
their actual earnings—and aggregate credits come to £715,000. 
An item of £14,000 for foreign and Colonial taxes not chargeable 
to other accounts, United Kingdom taxes of £173,000, and 
miscellaneous expense charges of £76,000 together absorb 
£263,000. After payment of the January dividend on the 
preference shares, costing £18,000, and making provision for 
the ordinary dividend at the same rate as before, costing 
£355,000, the balance carried forward is £2,614,000, an increase 
of £56,000 on the corresponding figure a year ago. There is 
an additional reserve of {3,000,000 in the fire account, as well 
as a contingency fund of £1,000,000. Avvaluation of investments 
at the close of the year discloses a considerable increase in the 
market value by comparison with the previous year, with a 
comfortable margin over book values. With its associated com- 
panies the NB and M has subscribed since the outbreak of 
hostilities nearly £6,000,000 to Government War Loans, and at 
the end of 1941 holdings of Government securities represented 
about 44 per cent of the total Stock Exchange investments. 

The Norwich Union Life transacted net new life business in 
1941 of £6,683,000, virtually no change on the previous year’s 
total and 57 per cent of the pre-war (1938) figure. Premium 
income, which is slightly lower, is composed of United Kingdom 
and overseas business in proportions of two-thirds and one-third 
respectively. Net interest earned fell by 2s. 7d. per cent to 
£3 7s. 9d. per cent ; the rate is about 3s. per cent lower than it 
would otherwise be by reason of the temporary exclusion from 
the figures of interest in respect of securities in enemy-occupied 
countries. ims amount to £1,267,000, of which 
£209,000 is directly due to war deaths at home and abroad, but 
even so the cost is below expectation. 

The society invested in 1941 over £950,000 in British Govern- 
ment securities, and these now stand in the balance-sheet at 
£6,759,000 ; in addition, about £400,000 of War Bonds were 
purchased during the year for individual policyholders under 
special Savings Bonds schemes and £600,000 was invested in 
Dominion and Indian Government securities. Other assistance 
includes placing at the disposal of the Government since the 
beginning of the war nearly £1,000,000 in overseas currencies 
and £500,000 in overseas securities. Stock Exchange securities 
increased in value considerably during the year, but ere shown 
in the balance-sheet at prices on December 31, 1940 ; securities 
in enemy-occupied countries are included, with the correspond- 
ing liabilities, at prices on December 31, 1939, and the president 
(Mr Ernest Hicks) indicated in his address that the two items 
are practically equal. 

Reference is made in the president’s address to the society’s 
holding of the shares of the Norwich Union Fire, which appear 
in the balance-sheet at a figure of £6,088,000. Mr Hicks stated 
that at the time of purchase in 1925 the total assets of the Fire 
Society were £5,700,000, while at the end of last year these had 
increased to {£7,600,000; moreover, the shares carried an 
uncalled liability of £493,000, not reserved for, which has since 
been entirely discharged out of the profits of the Fire Society, 
and the shares are now fully paid. Throughout the period the 
gross dividend on the investments has been £4 6s. 8d. per cent 
on the balance-sheet figure. The asset total of £7,600,000 is, 
of course, in part held against reseryes for liabilities ; the capital 
and apparent free reserves amount to £2,435,000, so that the 
balance-shect value of the shares, after allowing for any margins 
in reserves, must include a substantial sum for goodwill. 

The accounts of the Norwich Union Fire show substantial 
additions to premiums in all three departments and a larger 
aggregate profit. The improved fire result has been secured not- 
withstanding a loss from the American business. Overseas oper- 
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ations again contribute to excellent accident figures, and the 
marine account is considered to be progressing satisfactorily. 
Combined underwriting profits of £301,000 are augmented by 
net interest earnings ot £111,000 and the total credits to profit 
and loss come to £412,000. Income and other. home taxes take 
£168,000 ; directors’ remuneration £9,000 and provision for bad 
debts, etc., £5,000 ; £75,000 is transferred to the pension fund. 
There is a net charge of £8,000 for debenture interest and the 
balance carried forward is £335,000 before providing for the 
dividend, which is unchanged and costs a gross figure of 
£264,000. In the balance-sheet Stock Exchange securities are 
taken “ at or under market value,” and the chairman stated that 
there remains a satisfactory undisclosed appreciation. 

Chief interest in the accounts of the Legal and General centres 
in the results of the quinquennial valuation. This has been 
made on more stringent lines than five years ago, the interest 
rates employed for life assurances being 2} per cent in the case 
of with-profits assurances, on a net premium basis, and for 
without-profits assurances—which represent the bulk of the 
contracts—3 per cent, with an ample margin for future expenses. 
The result is a surplus in the life and annuity funds of £705,000, 
against the figure of £2,042,000 which would have emerged had 
the valuation been made on the same basis as before. Under 
the society’s Act of Parliament with-profits policyholders are 
entitled to a maximum rate of reversionary bonus of 38s. per 
cent per annum compound, and if this rate is not paid at the end 
of one quinquennium policyholders cannot be compensated by a 
higher rate at the next distribution. Taking this and other 
circumstances into account, the directors have decided to allo- 
cate the maximum rate of reversionary' bonus; the cost is 
£509,000, and of the remaining surplus £68,000 (one-tenth of 
the divided profits, plus interim bonuses paid during the 

uinquennium) is transferred to profit and loss account and 

Feasaee is carried forward in the life and annuity fund. The 
valuation of the sinking fund account produces a deficit of 
£12,000, which is met by transfer from profit and loss; in 
respect of permanent sickness contracts there is a surplus of 
£50,000, £20,000 of which is transferred to profit and loss, the 
balance being carried forward. 

The assets, which are not hypothecated to the several assur- 
ance funds, have also been valued. The following sums have 
been written off investments: Stock Exchange securities, 
£555,000; shares in subsidiary companies £155,000; freehold and 
leasehold properties, £35,000; other investments £82,000. These 
items aggregate £827,000, against which the value of reversions 
has been written up by £229,000, so that there is a net depre- 
ciation of £598,000; Ls50000 of this has been provided by a 
reduction in the investment reserve, and £98,000 is met from 

rofit and loss. The investment reserve fund of £1,500,000 is 
urther depleted by an amount of £500,000, being a re-transfer 
to the life fund of a sum transferred in the other direction in 
1939, and the remaining balance of £500,000 has been consoli- 
dated with the general reserve of £500,000 into one reserve of 
£1,000,000. After making these adjustments the market values 
of Stock Exchange securities exceed the book values, and assets 
in the aggregate are certified to be fully of the value stated, 
less the reserve fund. 

Operations during 1941 produced net new business in the 
life department of £10,133,000, an increase of about £500,000. 
Life premiums at £5,487,000 are higher by £352,000. The net 
rate of interest earned fell by 9s. 7d. | a cent to £3 9s. 7d. per 
cent. With the inclusion of war deaths there was a small 
mortality loss on ordinary business, but under the society’s 
large group assurance account mortality remained favourable. 
The life and annuity expense ratio was lower at II.I per cent 
of premiums, against 11.3 per cent for 1940. Fire and accident 
business produced higher premiums as well as increased profits, 
which amounted to £70,000. With interest income on_ the 
general funds of £51,000, the transfers already mentioned of 

68,000 and £20,000 from the life and permanent sickness funds 
respectively, and a profit on investments realised of £65,000, 
the aggregate credits to profit and loss amount to £274,000. 
Outgo items include the sums of £98,000 written off investments 
and £12,000 transferred to sinking fund account to which 
reference has already been made. ‘Taxes paid and reserved 
absorb £12,000 and £10,000 is transferred to staff pension re- 
serve. The balance carried forward is £379,c0oo, from which 
will be paid the dividend of 3s. per share (unchanged), involving 
a gross cost of £150,000. 
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Department - os 
. Under- . . . Under- : . Under- . 
: Rise or * Rise or : Rise or +9 Rise or |} ; Rise or ne Rise or 
Premiums writing Premiums writing Premiums writin, ane 
Fall Profits | Fall Fall | ; Fall | | Fall Profits Fall 
. | ‘ ' 

: (£000) (£000) (£7000) (£'000) (£000) (£000) (£000) | (£7000) (£’000) (£'000 000 *000) 
ss ikiaaiiiiulmeiint 5,814 + 259 437 + 265 4,031 + 246 325 + 199 2,140 ¢ et | 30. (f 58 
SR bivxsevséseccasces | 8342 + 808 752 - = 1,354 + 48 172 + 7 1612 + 168 162 = 2 

aR apleRpaaeates; 1,477 + 139 250 + 100 697 + 62 | 60 + 10 708 + 9 49 + 25 

Total, excl. Life, etc....... 15,633 | +1206 | 1,439 | + 410 || 6,082 + 356 557 + 216 || 4,460 + 404 | 301 + 66 
Sl tiissksaesacncscorss 2,004 + g* | — 4 2:410 ~ - a 4,143 — 183 a 
Capital redemption......... 46 2 4 16 > @ . 185 ~ a 

Grand Total............. 17,683 | +1,218 | 1,538 | + 406 | 8,508 | + 289 | 592 | + 216 | 8,788 | + 148 | 301 | + 66 

! { 





* One-fifth of Stockholders’ proportion of Life profits for quinquennium ending 31st Dec., 1937, £47,000; one-fifth of Union Life Fund profits, £3,000; allocation from 
Hand-in-Hand Fund profits, £45,000. 
t One-fifth of Shareholders’ proportion of Life profits for four years ending 31st Dec., 1939. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


IMPORTANT EXCHANGE 
ALTERATION 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the Chairman (Colonel Sir 
A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.LE., C.S.I.) in lieu of the customary 
address at the annual mecting. 

The official rate of exchange in Iran has 
undergone an important alteration. When 
we closed our accounts on March 20, 1941, 
the official rate was 68.80 rials per pound 
sterling, based on the rate of 17 rials per 
U.S.A. dollar which had been in force 
since December, 1939. This official rate 
was maintained until September, 1941, 
but as an index of exchange value it was 
effective only in a very limited and arbi- 
tary way. Importers of commodities to 
Iran were paying in practice about 174 
rials to the pound sterling and holders of 
Iranian currency who desired simply to 
remit their funds abroad were debarred 
from doing so at any rate. We ourselves 
suffered from this disability in respect of 
much of our own requirements. As 
bankers whose business it is to lubricate 
the wheels of trade, we welcome the 
greater freedom of exchange movement, 
and we support, under modern conditions, 
the policy of stabilised and controlled rates 
of exchange now generally adopted 
throughout the world. 


RECORD FIGURES 


The effect of converting the Iranian 
figures, incorporated in our balance sheet, 
at 142 as against 68.80 in the preceding 
year, would naturally be to reduce their 
sterling equivalent by more than _ half. 
Actually, instead of reduction, the total 

the balance sheet show an in- 
crease. They are, in fact, the largest in 
our history. Deposits have grown by 
£5,000,000. This expansion calls for a 
high degree of liquidity, and the cash item 
is accordingly over £2,800,0c00 higher than 
last year. Investments are up by 
—- and advances have risen by 

1,000,000. The contra accounts under 
the heading of acceptances show a wel- 
come imcrease from £629,000 to 
£2,490,000. This increase is mainly in 
documentary credits opened by us for 
Iranian customers to finance imports from 
India, America and elsewhere. It reflects 
higher prices, but in the main it repre- 
sents greater freedom of import for the 
basic necessities of tea, sugar and textiles, 


to a country where the demand for con. © 


sumption had increased owing to better 
employment, where stocks were low, and 
= some other channels of supply were 


We have latterly been able to remit our 
sterling requirements from Teheran to 
London, though at the higher rate of ex- 
change they have yielded us only half the 
amount at which they were valued at 
March 20, 1941. As a consequence, we 
have been able to release our reserves 
against unremitted profits, which have 
more than covered our loss on exchange 
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conversion, We are pleased to show an 
increase of £35,388 in the net profits. This 
result enables us, after providing for the 
usual dividend, to place £40,000 to reserve 
account, which had been increased by only 
£10,000 in the previous 4 years, and to 
add £2,828 to the carry forward, 


TRADE INCREASINGLY ACTIVE 


The statutory limit of the note issue in 
Iran was further raised on April 1, 1942, 
to 2,700 million rials, equal to some 
£20,000,000. This increase was overdue 
and the amount is moderate. Trade has 
been increasingly active since last autumn. 
The cost of living has got rather out of 
hand, and there is so far no effective check 
on prices or wages. 

Economic conditions in Iran, apart from 
the cost of living and the shortage of 
transport, are prosperous. The textile 
sugar and other factories are thriving, and 
these local enterprises, which are all of 
recent growth and which owe a great deal 
to the constructive energy of. Reza Shah, 
have proved a godsend. 


OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The ordinary general meeting of 
Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, Limited, was 
held on the 6th instant in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) said 
that once again the profit from trading and 
rentals showed a substantial increase of 
£128,016, or 32 per cent. on the figure of 
the previous year. During the year under 
review the stimulation of production due to 
war conditions and the presence of large 
numbers of troops had resulted in a very 
large demand for beer, and their breweries 
had all been working to maximum capa- 
city. Shipping difficulties had made it im- 
perative to rely as far as possible on mate- 
rials and goods produced in South Africa, 
but they were still dependent on imports 
from overseas for a part of their require- 
ments. 

How far their output might be reduced 
during the current year by increasing re- 
strictions on such imports he was.unable to 
say, but some reduction seemed certain. 

eady the supply of Crown corks was 
severely rationed, and the restriction of 
other commodities was to be expected. 

The profit on trading and rentals 
amounted to £537,937, and they proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, less tax, making 15 per 
cent. for the year. It had been necessary to 
provide £325,000 to cover the total tax lia- 
bilities, which was £115,000 more than re- 
quired in the previous year. That provi- 
sion, which covered all their known tax 
liabilities, was equivalent to over 54 per 
cent. on the ordinary share capital. Dur- 
ing 1941-2 the company had paid £610,932 
to the Governments of South Africa and 
this country—a very considerable contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the war. A trans- 
fer of £50,000 from profits to contingencies 
reserve had been made, bringing the total 
up to £135,746. 

The report was adopted. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


SOUND POSITION 


The 35th ordinary general meeting of 
the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on the $th in- 
stant in London, Mr. H. J. Welch (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
Chairman’s address circulated with the re- 
port and accounts:—But for the large 
sums which had to be provided for taxa- 
tion the year’s profits would have been 
eminently satisfactory. The costs of all 
our three products were increased by 
causes arising out of the war, but the 
prices obtained were also higher. The 
profits per lb. of tea and rubber were 
greater than in the previous year. They 
amounted to nearly £17 per planted acre 
for tea and £6 13s. for rubber. Upon the 
coconut production, however, there was un- 
fortunately a loss amounting to £1 6s. per 
planted acre. The directors propose to 
transfer a further £46,000 to reserve for 
British taxation and to pay a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
for the year. Owing to the relief to which 
the company is entitled in respect of 
Ceylon taxation, the 10 per cent. becomes 
equal to a dividend of 13.73 per cent., 
subject to deduction at the standard rate. 

Our very valuable buildings, machinery 
and plant still stand at the nominal figure 
of £1, and cash and British Government 
Securities amounted to over £400,000. 
The issued capital is equal to about 
£53 13s. per planted acre of tea, rubber 
and coconuts, and if the amount of the 
net surplus assets is deducted therefrom, 
such planted areas and equipment, etc., 
stand at less than £40 per acre. 

During 1942 we estimate to produce in- 
creased crops of tea, rubber and coconuts, 
but at increased costs. If all goes as well 
as’ now appears probable, it will still not 
be possible to pay any larger dividend, 
owing to the operation of the excess profits 
tax. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The fifty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at the Grand 
Central Hotel, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.L., J.P., 


’ chairman of the company, presided. 


The Secretary (Mr A. T. Marshall) 
having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and report of the auditors, the Chair- 
mam intimated that he was again unable 
for obvious reasons to make his usual 
speech embracing the company’s activities. 
He therefore formally moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 

Mr John Craig seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr F. G. 
Dunlop and Mr Wm. Strachan, Jr.) were 
re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Co.) were re-appointed. 





RECORDS and 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


IN view of the gravity of the situation in 
Ussia, It was not surprising that the pass- 
ing of the holiday brought little improve- 
ment in business, most investors tending 
to await developments. Interest, however, 





continued to centre on industrial equities, 
particularly some of the heavy industrial 
issues and textiles, with their higher yields 
and possibilities of capital appreciation in 
the present condition of the market. Funds 
and other fixed interest securities were 
neglected. The number of bargains 
marked shows a decline against the pre- 
vious week, but prices were generally 
steady, and responded to quite small 
transactions owing to the shortage of stock. 
The almost complete absence of any quot- 
able changes among the funds reflected 
the relative inactivity of. the gilt-edged 


STATISTICS 


market, where markings averaged just over 
400 daily. Further falls of js for the 
National War bond issues expressed the 
market’s adjustment to the Chancellor’s 
decision not to create any new short term 
issue. At the re-opening, however, Old 
Consols and § per cent Conversion both 
added +s, while the following day 3 per 
cent Conversion gained the same amount. 
There was no expansion in activity in the 
latter part of the week, and very little 
change in quotations. This is the more re- 
markable in view of the slump in demand 
for “tap” bends. 
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_ Although business in the foreign bond 
market, as revealed by the number of 
markings, was light, some interest was dis- 
played in South American issues, and on 
the whole prices were well maintained. 
Brazilian issues indeed showed substantial 
advances on the definite signing of 
trade agreements with the USA, a move- 
ment in which Brazilian Traction joined. 
Chilean bonds displayed firmness at the 
re-opening, and both Mexican and Peru- 
vian stocks received light support. Among 
Japanese stocks, which generally remained 
steady throughout, the 6 per cent issue of 
1924 was prominent with a gain of } in 
mid-week. 


* 


With the passing of the interim divi- 
dend season interest in home rails sub- 
sided, and the very light turnover had little 
effect on quotations, although there was 
some easing of prices in mid-week. GW 
ordinary fell 3 and Southern deferred } on 
Wednesday, when the Berwick First and 
the LMS 1923 4 per cent preference stocks 
lost 4 and 4} respectively. In the foreign rail 
market, prices were maintained in quiet 
conditions, although mid-week witnessed a 
general easing among Argentine stocks 
on the unfavourable crop outlook. Else- 
where, Canadian Pacific ordinary advanced 
strongly on steady support, rising a point 
on the week, with a very fair volume of 
both buying and selling. 

* 


Business in the industrial market was 
confined to particular issues with topical 
interest, investors generally preferring to 
await developments. Thus, while the bar- 
gains marked averaged almost 1,000 daily, 
the actual volume of business was insuffi- 
cient markedly to affect quotations, which 


generally fluctuated narrowly and without — 


trend. Among brewery issues Watney de- 
ferred enjoyed steady support, and on the 
bonus announcement was marked up 3s. 
While most issues were steady, both Dis- 
tillers and Guinness eased slightly. 
In the motor and_ aircraft section, 
Leyland was sold, losing js at the re- 
opening, but Rolls-Royce gained the same 
amount in mid-week, although most issues 
showed little change. The Richard 
Thomas report attracted some support to 
the heavy industrial market, where the 
number of bargains marked was around 
the previous week’s figure. While the 
ordinary and preference issues of Richard 
Thomas reacted slightly in mid-week after 
some earlier improvement, Baldwins, Dor- 
man Long, South Durham and Colvilles 
all advanced. The textile section also en- 
joyed steady support, Tootal Broadhurst 
advancing 9d. on the annual report, while 
in the all round improvement both Fine 
Spinners and Calico Printers were promi- 
nent. Shipping issues fluctuated within 
narrow limits, but Cunard, after an earlier 
advance, reacted on profit-taking in mid- 
week, Stores shares, however, generally 
remained steady, while Gallaher was the 
only feature in the tobacco group, advanc- 
ing ys on the week. Brazilian Traction 
provided the chief interest in the miscel- 
laneous section, advancing steadily, while 
International Nickel also improved. Later 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Rye 1943 Prices——The Government is 
anxious to encourage the growing of rye 
in lighter soils which are not suitable for 
wheat, since rye can be used for human 
food and for certain industrial purposes. 
An acreage payment of £3 per acre is there- 
fore to be paid for rye of the 1943 crop that 
is fully ripened arid threshed as grain. The 
maximum price will be 14s, a cwt. (63s. 
a quarter). For a crop of 3 quarters per 
acre the total return will be 83s. a quarter, 
an increase of 13s. 3d. a quarter over the 
1942 price. 


Canned Meat Reoresentative. — The 
Ministry of Food has appointed Mr W. G. 
Girton, managing director of Messrs Swift 
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on an even brisker business developed in 
Brazilian. Traction, but without price 


change. 
x 


The dull conditions prevailing in the 
kaffir and other mining markets before the 
holiday continued into the current week. 
In the absence of any lead from the Cape, 
interest was at a low ebb and prices fluc- 
tuated without any great change, although 
most movements were downward. The 
tea market was rather more active, and 
while the real volume of business was not 
large, small improvements were frequent. 
Rubber shares, however, were dull with 
an easier tendency, but Ceylon issues re- 
mained firm in view of the efforts to in- 
crease output. Conditions in the oil 
market were without interest, trading prior 
to mid-week having little effect on quota- 
tions. But with the news of further Ger- 
man successes in the Caucasus, most issues 
were marked down in sympathy with 
—_ Iranian, which lost 7's on Wednes- 

y. 


_‘* FINANCIAL NEWS ” INDICES 























| Total . : Se 
a Bargains Corres. _ Security Indices 
In s.h. ay ° 
* ; 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
¥ _ shares* Int. 
July 30.....) 3,042 | 2,752 @1-3 | 133-5) 
i 3,023 2,891 | 81-4 133-5 
Aug. 3 ... Bank Ho liday 
RR kt 3,504 3,138 | 81-6 133-5 
_o»__5..+..1 3,276 3,805 81-8 | 133-5_ 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 


shares, 1942 highest, 81-8 (Aug. 5); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29) ; 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


§ Old basi t New basis in S.E. List. 
asis. 


New York 


RECENT news has not been of a character 
to inspire a recovery on Wall Street. 
After some irregularity on the Friday, 
markets closed fairly steady before the 
week-end, but the underlying easiness again 
made itself apparent on Monday. Later, a 
moderate burst of buying, inspired by 
genuine investment demand and centred 
on rail issues, did something to revive 
turnover, but sentiment remained diffident. 
The absence of selling pressure must be 
attributed to general discounting of the 
continued reverses in Russia, but lower 
company profits and tax fears at home 
remain sufficient to discourage any real 
recovery in business until the future is 
clearer. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 

















} 1942 
eae July | July | July 
Low | High | 15, 22, | 29, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 194 
29 4 
7 ee 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 72-4 | 71-8 | 69-9 
SB Rais ....000000 58 -4d| 71-0b|) 63-5 | 64-2 | 63-9 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4a) 58-7 | 59-0 | 58-2 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 73-3 | 69-7 | 69-4 | 67-7 
Av. yield* ........ 8 -40% 6.7306 "72% 6 "T9%T 00% 
/O 
* 50 Common Stocks. 
(a) Jan. 7. (0) Feb. 4. (c) July 15. (d) June 24. 


and Co., Ltd., to represent the Ministry 
in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil in the 
importation of canned meats from those 
countries. He will be responsible for all 
local matters relating to the preparation 
and export of the canned meats and will 
work in collaboration with the represen- 
tative in South America responsible for 
frozen meat shipments. 


Belgian Congo Rubber.—The Govern- 
ment has reached an agreement with the 
Belgian Colonial Ministry under which the 
Belgian Congo rubber output is to be 
purchased at a price which has been 
calculated to bring forward the maximum 
quantities available. A Commission has 
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DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 


vly | July | July | July | July | Ju 
ay 24 25 27 28 29° 














87-6 | 87-7 | 87-7 | 87-7 | 87-5 | 86 -0 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28, 
Total share dealings: July 30, 251,000; 
July 31, 307,000; August 1,* 115,000; 


August 3, 279,000; August 4, 319,000; 
August 5, 290,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 8, 1942 — versions Money 
£ , 
To Shareholders only... Nil Nil § 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 189 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions —e 
DORs nce sucsessedadtese 984,528,357 970,865,543 
SEs 00506500 000800008 968,040,953 915,906,371 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart _ ex. oo — 
DR skdcnsceanves 970,461,081 °349,272 55,196 
1941...... Keneoens 912,555,525 3,280,846 70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 


Yeart Deb. Pref. _ 
£ 
DER Ocat ine secaee 912,725,708 731,318 6,017,194 
sss s4uwseeenne 911,965,589 304,460 3,636,222 


+ Includes Government issues to July 28, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Commercial Bank of Australia.—Pre- 
imi statement shows net profit for 
year ended June 30th £241,813 (£258,110). 
The ordinary dividend (payable in Austra- 
lian currency) is 6% (7 I-12) per cent. 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—Gross earn- 
ings, June, 1942, $21,244,666 against 
$18,496,265 in June, 1941, and $21,522,075 
in May, 1942. Net earnings, June, 1942, 
$4,174,365 against $4,068,304 in June, 1941, 
and $4,233,560 in May, 1942 


Kuala Muda Rubber Estates.—Post- 
ponement of debenture interest payment 
was unanimously agreed by a meeting of 
the debenture-holders held on July 28, 


1942. 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham and Worts 
($000’s).—Cons. profit quarter ended May 
31st, $4,458 ($3,636), other income $18 
(68). Depreciation $249 ($208), deb. int. 
$190 ($142). E.P.T. $2,228 ($1,624), leav- 
ing net profit $1,798 ($1,711,745). 


Page and Overton Redemption.—The 
company is to redeem the whole of the 
£227,595 outstanding 44 per cent. deben- 
ture stock at 110 on February 1, 1943. 


NEWS 


been established by the Belgian Colonial 
Government to administer and stimulate 
the production of plantation and_ wild 
rubber. Abandoned plantations will be 
reopened and labour will be transferred 
from less essential work. 


Food Prosecutions.—During June there 
were 2,983 prosecutions under the F 
Control Orders: Of the 2,738 convictions, 
139 were against wholesalers and 1,256 
against retailers. Offences against maxi- 
mum price Orders accounted for 794 con- 
victions ; imposing conditions of sale, 19; 
failure to display prices, 64; illegal 


(Continued on page 192.) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 1, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £66,915,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £119,490,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
{2,752,965, the deficit accrued since April 
jst is £973,432,000 against £1,013,030,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


— Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
__(£ thousa thousands) 
7 ‘April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
Revenue as to to ended | ended 
Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


2, . | 8 , 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 


Esti- 





























ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000] 122,183] 194,885) 7,279] 15,429 
ONE 6460040 78,000} 9,728) 9,280} 250) 240 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000; 33,542) 33,593} 1,688) 1,640 
Stamps........ 15,000} 3,831) 4,440 100 140 
oT +“ 425,000 6,068} 8,808) 483 700 

P.T. 60,064] 86,154) 4,644) 7,728 
Sane Inld. Rev. 1,000) 155 240) ons 10 
Total Inld. Rev.]1522000) 235,571) 337,400} 14,444) 25,887 
Customs ....... 438,295) 112,984) 143,811) 4,704) 5,120 
Exckee...cccees 366,705} 96,912) 135,980) 25,972] 25,480 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 805,000} 209,896) 279,791) 30,676) 30,600 
Motor Duties...} 34,000} 7,138) 3,572 876 173 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution ./ 225,000 123,355)... 7,304 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 4,250} 7,000; 400 800 
WirelessLicences}| 4,300} ... 890) ... 200 
Crown Lands... 800 430 360)... we 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 5,000] 1,768 786) 259) 12 
Miscell. Receipts 21, 000) 20, 399) 33,119) 1,540| 1,939 


Total Ord. Rev.|2627100| 479,452] 786,273] 48,195] 66,915 




















SELF-BALANCING és 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 31,100} 33,100] 2,250) 2,500 











re 2729623! 510,552! 819,373! 50,445! 69,415 


| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 

















payments 
Esti- (£ "meme 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1| April 1) Week | Week 
1942-43} to to |ended| ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
2, 1, ) 1, 
_| 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
nt. & Man. o! 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000) 110,136] 122,571] 7,459] 11,960 
Payments to N. 
reland...... 9,500} 2,402) 2,347 
OtherCons, Fund) 
Services ..... 7,800} 3,082} 3,400 9 8 
WO cs ccicasae 342,300) 115,620} 128,318] 7,468] 11,968 


Supply Services .|494417911374435|1628634 94;539|107522 


Total Ord. Exp. 5286479 1490055/1756952/102007}119490 


SELF BALANCING! a 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523 31,100) 33,100 2, 250} 2,500 


Reads . + -1538900211521155'1790052' 1042571: 121990 

















After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£102,834 to £2,956,435, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£51,933,609 to about £15,044 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bent of England remained unchanged between Aug. 
t and Aug. 7th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 
United States. $ (4-862) 4-02 ; mail transfers 
14-038, Canada. $ (4:863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers ag Switreriand. es ancs (25 - 294) 17 "50-40. 


(18. 159) 16 85-95. Al Peso 
tay 45) 16-558 aE mail transfers 6954-17 * 15. 
Si para (12:11) 7-59-62; mail 


tansters Escudos 110 
One 2. fiieme. $4-02-04 ; mail tran 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England 
raring Offices —Spain. Peseta (95 - “284) 40 “50 8 (Offical 
a0 i, as 55 eae rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


< teers 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.............+. awsie 506 
606 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
ek gg rere rr rrr ee 1,000 
MUNIN fo dxat ocd hivcG sccavevdseecidensss 295 
1,295 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
a an 
Treasury | “eans | Trea- 
Advances | sury Total 
——_———|—— | De- | Float- 
Date | Bank | tel 3 
Ten- tT Bo a "o | Debt 
| der pts ng- 
| | land | Ban 
1941 | | 
Aug. 2 | 960-0 Not available | 
1942 | 
May 2 935 -0 ” ” 
” 9 | 950-0 ” ” 
” 16 | 965 -0 ” ” 
» 23 | 975-0 a 
, 30 | 975-0} 1805-3) 254-8] ... | 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available 
” 13 | 975 0 ” ” 
» 20 | 975-0 | 
» 30| 2638-5 | 160-4] 36-3 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4) 975-0; Not available | 
» 11 | 975-0 » 
» 18 | 975-0] 
» 25 | 975 0 1654-3, 166 °8 | | 654-5| 3450-6 
Aug. 1! 975-0 | Not available | 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 


, ' 
Amount | fn | ax. 











| Rate 
Date of Allotted 
Tender A lied! ., — | at 
| Offered vier Allotted| ™5"* | Min. 
| i | si | Rate 
1941 | s. d. | 
ang, _3 75-0 | 165-2 | as 75:0 | 20 0-14! 27 
May 8 75-0 | 143-8} 75:0 | 20 0-73) 41 
» 15 75-0 | 135-4] 75-0| 20 0-65| 44 
» 22 75:0 | 143-9} 75:0 | 20 0-78 | 42 
» 29 75:0 | 151-5 | 75:0 | 20 0-70| 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 | 75:0 | 20 0°56} 36 
» 12 75-0 | 131-6 | 75:0 | 20 0-67) 44 
o & 75-0 | 124-3) 75:0 | 20 0:90; 49 
» 26 75-0 | 141-4; 75-0} 20 0-58; 41 
july 3 75:0 | 143-9} 75-0 | 20 0-54] 40 
» 10 75-0 | 157-7 | 75:0 | 20 0°32} 33 
» (17 75-0 | 139-6 | 75-0} 19 S 93 | 33 


» 24 75-0 | 136-6 | 75:0 | 20 0-60; 42 
75-0 (155-1! 75-0119 11-91! 28° 


On July 31st applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of following week were acce “y ae 
to about 28 per cent of the amount applied for 
‘applications at higher prices in full. ‘Apeliestions a 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 ions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Aug. 7th. For the week ending Aug. 
8th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £15 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 














(£ thousands) 
3% | 3% 2% 
Week 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 

ended Bonds | Bonds pw 
June 23......... 4,566 | 1,820] 4,636 _7,087§ 
a Re. 4,160 1,455 8,325]||  5,066§ 
DP _Visscvcces 4,025 2,116 8,546]| 5,855§ 
ee eee 3,913 2,075 6,870)|| 13,966§ 
fe: ERtenecoeen 4,039 1,987 | 18,059j|} 11,902§ 
— eee 3,887 1,733 | 12,240)|| 33,902§ 
MS Giiccsesad isa 4,070||| 4,777§ 
Totals to date .. .| 585,656®| 478,849°|811906f/||512238$ § 

* 140 weeks. Tt 83 weeks. ¢ 43 weeks. 

§ Including series ‘‘A.” ll ag all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury u 


Aug. 4th amounted to a total value of £49,441, 28. 
Up to July 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £74, 822,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Aug. Ist and Aug. 7th. 


a. 1 ieee ae Belgan Gon 


ch ina. Notions $ 23-34% 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


india. Rupee (18d. per 
Congo. Francs 1763-3. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Aug. Ist and Aug. 7th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (change 4 Som 3% October 26, 1939), 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 5, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 833,315,744 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,346,016 
partment.... 46,925,974 | Other Secs.... 1,630,064 
Silver Coin... 1,008,820 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
| 168s. per oz. 
ere 241,718 
880, 241,718 | 880, 241, 718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 130,925,313 
Ra wxaene< 3, 387, "358 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 23, 274, 265} Discounts & 
—— Advances... 7,943,188 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,196,294 
Bankers..... 118,137,571 meas 
Other Accts... 47,911,349 28, 139, 482 
——_——_—— | Notes........ 46,925,974 
166,048,920 | Gold & Silver 
Geieeceees 1,272,774 
207,263,543 207,263,543 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
6 22 29 5 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 667 -0)} 815-3) 824-1) 833-3 
Notes in banking depart- 
WOE be schikcactercccs 13-2} 15-0 56:1) 46-9 
Government debit and | 
securities*...... .... 677 -7| 827-2) 877-2) 877-3 
Other securities ..... .. 2-0 1:8 1:8 16 
Silver Coin ............ : 3 : 2 1-0 1:0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2 0-2} 0-2 
PO sa ccaseewueal 168 -00 168 "00 168 :00|168 -00 
Deposits : 
WUE oxcvaecudewnad 17-9} 13-9) 8-7} 23-3 
Bankers’ .............. 108 -9} 127-8} 136-9, 118-1 
sccsaedans ans | 49-4] 49-9 47-81 47-9 
TING i666 6n 5 Keene ones 176 +2} 191-6} 193-4) 189-3 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... | 156-1) 166-2) 118-9) 130-9 
Discounts, etc.......... | 3-6 59 7-1 7-9 
WM noc descesevcsses | 19-4/ 21-2) 28-0) 20-2 
sic ditannnsesn 179-1] 193-3) 154-0! 159-0 
Banking depart. res. ..... 14 9 16 2) 57 3 48 2 
“Proportion ” ... 06. cscs ; 8-4 ‘8 4 23 6 8. 4 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 nillions 


to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 








GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date —- Two suai 
I  cscnunbivcnaionn 234 23% 
Si cM ich acticin dealin 234 234 
Aug. F..ccccccccccccccece 234 234 
a teenies 234 235 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 a Lisl 
7 aS. Bills: 2 at dha fo 3 months, 1 e: 
iaaeee money, Tali ort Loans, a 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at 
$% ; at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York | July | July | July | Aug. ™ | Aug. 
on i 30 | 31 1 3°| 4 

Cables :— | Cents ~ Cents =| Cents 
London ....| 4032 ae S515 
Montreal . (89 ~at0l90 ~oboles 9 0/89 90 38 89- 
Zurichf . -/83 35 las -50 les -30 [23-30 123.90 1a3-30. 
B. Aires. . . .|23 -76*|23 -76%|23 -76*|23 -78*|23 -80*|23 -80° 
Brazil...... _-) 5°14 5-14 |! 5-14 | 5:14! 5-14 | 5°14 





* Official rate 29-78. t Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 











| Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
“Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
| 2, 1, 2, 1, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Working days:—| 6 6 181 180 
Birmingham. .... 2,673 2,758 | 69,813 | 77,709 
Bradford........ 2,601 2,772 | 68,061 | 65,724 
Bristol.......... | 1,8 3,000 | 60,062 | 76,150 
Tb 6630006000 837 921 | 19,523 | 23,914 
DR ¢esbs0e0ss 1,875 2,046 | 31,182 | 34,918 
Leicester........ 857 856 | 25,583 | 26,282 
Li lesshacn 143,461 
Manchester...... 371,433 
Newcastle....... 46,156 
Nottingham ..... 14,393 
Sheffield ........ 26,313 
Southampton 3,519 
12 Towns ....... 909,972 
Dublin*......... 200,913 
* July 26, 1941, and July 25, 1942. 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 
July June July Jus 
AssEts 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
tReserve: Gold.......... op 
 Olber.......05 208 -2| 181 -5| 944-1] 763-5 
SED Ssedoseseccesas 660 -4) 803-4) 815-8) 846-1 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.......... 401-7) 534-7) 541-2) 554-1 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. ...| 39-5) 35-0) 31-3} 22-9 
Chartered banks ......... 205 -6| 200-3) 221-3) 244-8 


t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Forei 
Exchange Control’ Board against securities. a 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





_Millica S's 
12 U.S.F R Banks July July | July | July 
RESOURCES 31, 16, 3, 30, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury..... 20,303) 20,550) 20,550} 20,549 
Total reserves ........... 20, 612 20,834) 20,832) 20,828 
Total cash reserves....... "293| 270 269} 265 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....] 2,184] 3,038) 3,047) 3,110 


Total bills and secs. ...... 2, 199 3, 053 3, 063 3, 127 
Total resources .......... 23,806) 25,345) 25,092 25, 094 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 6,829) 9,508) 9,563) 9,655 
Excess mr. a, wowen 5,160} 2,070) 2,300) 2,200 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13, 44 12,042 12; 551 12, 545 
Govt. deposits ........... 946 298! 183 
Total deposits ........... 15, 765 14,289) 14,196) 14,138 
Total liabilities .......... 23,806 25,345 25,092 25,094 
Reserve ratio............ 91 -2%|87 -5%|87 -7%|87 -5% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,673) 22,742) 22,745) 22,746 


Treasury & bank currency. 3, 163} 3,319) 3,321) 3,322 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. ..... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


9,697) 12,502) 12,546) 12,647 
3,251) 3,147) 2,521) 2,407 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


June | May 
15, 31, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
ASSETS 
Gold at home............ 1,071) 1,077 
Other gold and for. exch... 323) 538 
Non-int. Govt. bonds... .. 119) =119 
Treasury bonds .......... 394, 394 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 1,232) 1,477 
Deposits : Government. . . 105 30 
Banks ........ = = 

Certs. of participation..... 
Reserve ratio .........+++ 13° 0%, 75 40% 75 8% 








August 8, 1942 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 


June ; May ; June ; June 
9, 25, 1, 8, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
24-21) 25-58) 25-92) 26-10 
18-31) 33-75] 33-69] 32 -36 


ASSETS 
Gold and stg. exch........ 
Advances to State........ 


Tuvestments............. 3-77| 4-15) 4:15) 4-15 
LIABILITIES 
Bank Notes ............- 21-76] 24-65) 24-98) 25-09 
Demand liabs.: State ....} 11-01) 11-63) 12 22) 14-59 
Banks and others ........ 12-51) 25-27) 23-19! 21-03 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... .|53-4%!41 -5% 142 -9% 43-0", 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE 


PRICES 
July Aug. 
28, 4, 
1942 1942 


GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 

Wheat, ee oe (ckosdasas 117} 117} 
Peg. Bi secccecens 90 90 

Maize, Chicas WE, ccrcccccese 875 

Oats, Chicago, Sept...........+. 4 

Rye, Chicago, Sept. ..........-- 67 

Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 1 


METALS (per Ib.)— 





Copper, Connecticut ............ “ 12-00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 4 52-00 
Lead, N.Y., spot ........ - 6- 6 +50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec......... lt oot 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
LM Wiseaesaseseees eave 7 
Santos, No. 4........+00055 1 134 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 19-72 19-67 
» Am, mid., Aug. ......... 18-11 18-07 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 14-05 13-95 
Lard, Chicago, Sept............. 12 -90 12-85 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 
MN 5465566545008000 000009 117 117 
Rubber, N.Y., =o spot.. —_ t 
Sekas ewes sos t 
Sugar, N Y, ” Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 
SDs 5500 sssneeankeessesen= 3-74 3°74t 
Sugar, N. z 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
PE Ls ckxassseeaneesese ool cod 
Moody’s ieaen of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 229-7 230 6 
+ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 





BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





July 28, Aug. 4, 
CEREALS AND MEAT - _ 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
ao 496 Ib. f.0.b St. J... 37: 8 37 «8 
az, av. per cwt. (e)....... 15 5 15 7 
Flour 280 Ib.— “ 

Straight d/d London......... 333 333 
ot ng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 35 1 35 1 
Oats (e) , - i. - 145 15 0 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib. f.o.b.... 13 6 13 6 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 
: 411 411 
English long sides .............. { 6 5 6 5 

Imported hinds .............. : ; : : 
ne 8 Ib.—English ...... { 86 86 
eeemaa reat ess**** 86 86 

SACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green......... 132 0 132 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER or cwt.)—All Grades, 
Pl <(ccnceaescebeedecns 142 0 142 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
— PEs cacssesenducucs 8 : = : 
eon C0 (pr oss ee Seb edesaseeees 
DTG Fbbbkbsessenksonses 45 0 45 0 
Grenada fine ................0. 81 0 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos, supr. c. & f. ............ Nom Nom. 
190 0 190 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... 200 0 200 0 
ees ( apes babsees = : = 0 
cw mported....... 4 0 
POTATOES ox out 
5 0 5 0 
BGA ov cccwcsccccseseces 6 0 6 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

oLf, U.K./Cont. ..........00. 
dy lll 
Granulat cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. i. domestic 

consumption .............00 2 : 21 7 

. 47 6 

West India Crystallised ......... 50 10 50 10 

TOBACCO (per Ib )— 

Indian, stemmed and unstemmed : = : 8 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 10 1 2 

PN 45s 0s0e0es<snseeees 3.0 3 2 

COTTON (per Ib.)— vextaes a. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 8-90 8-90 

» Giza, F.G.F. --» 11-55 11-55 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 18-74 18-74 

~ a op rie esos cre - 2 = 18 > 

's Twis tian ° 26 -5 
Cloth, per 100 or s. d. s. d. 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, 
one = ene ar 5 0 35 0 
ambric Shirting, in. 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s. 47 4 47 


(a) + 1s. per ton net ute sacks, c 
(4) Including import pape: Pag charges. 


* Home issue prices. Prices given 


1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. 
(e' Average for weeks ended Jul pS at 2 =. 


July 28, Aug. 4, 
1942 1942 





al TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d. 
52 x 50, 22's & 16’s 51 8 51 8 
Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, 
12's & 10's ........... 74 #41 74 #1 
FLAX ton s. s. 
pk vd 050064056006 000000 a *8 
Pernau HD............2+eeeeee Nom. Nom. 
a ,, (Per ton) — Manila, spot 
AenhoebehenedhSsse0osee Nom. Nom. 
wave (per ton)— ; 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 7 mane 
s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops (per spindle) . 411 4 ii 
1 ne poneenns 06°50 0 6-50 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-00 0 5:00 
10/40 Calcutta essians, spot, 
BORGER, cesvccescsccscccvece 51 0 51 0 
74/40 me 39 6 «6039 (0 
SISAL ( ‘ton)—African, spot fs. s. 
—No. P delivered ae en 34 «0 34 0 
WOOL (per Ib. aaa d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 192 193* 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14* 
Australian = fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
Nerd snow white... 292 293 
scrd. ond p , 50-56’s .... 24 24 
Re Pukesasheesssseeees 45 45 
56’s super carded ............ 39 39 
48’s average carded .......... 31 31 
44’s prepared ................ 293 292 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— oT 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 32 4 32 4 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... 7 it a it 
IRON AND STEEL Ra ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 128 0 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough. 312 6 312 6 
Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash ............ 275/0/0(f) 275/0/0(f) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... 190/00 1 3/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery......... 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99% ........ 120/0/0 ae 
Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { eNO x rei0 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. ea/1ojo eat of ; 
Quicksilver eee eeeeee per 76 ib.{ 69/15/0 69/15/0 
s. d. s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
SEE. 66'6554050006655s06s00580 111} 111} 


. On return. 


()) her Pool prices in some zones. 
ma Price at Pyhich Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


July 28, Aug. 4, 
1942" 1942 





MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 26 to ton—(a) | . 
s s. d. 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... ean 
e ° Ss. a. 
»» Tartaric, English, less 5%.. 43 
Ammonia, Sulphate 6  10/2/6 
Nitrate of Soda.......... 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate. . 18/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ..... aa 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals ........... 5/7/6 
oom (per ton) — S.D. Straits 
BEES sucunsnsasseseeoes eseesee Nom. Nom. 
— Ge i » s. d. s. d. 
et salt ustralian, 
Queensland........ } 40/50 lb, 0 7 0 7 
Cape, J’burg Ord. ...........06- 07 0 7 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 8 0 8 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer........ { : : : H 
LEATHER (per lb.)— . .. 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 43 43 
ING ones ssoccessecccereec : : : ‘ 
: 07 0 
Insole Bellies ..........4..0000+ te Ts 
Dressing Hides..............-+- . ; : : 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 

Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . . 110 110 
(6) Kerosene ,Burning Oil ....... 01g Ol 
Vaporising Oil ..... 1,1 1 

" (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons...... 1743 #1 7 

Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 

Wales— 

Furnace ..........cccccses 0 103 0 10k 

SME Ss sksp ds pnshusannsan 0 114 4 is 
ROSIN (per ton)—American....... . : 3 0 
oe | r Ib.)— 

St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1: #128 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 200/0/0 200/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 —_25/0/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

mseed, TAW.... cece cee eeeeeece 46/10/0  46/10/0 
Rape, crude .....cscscesceceses 48/5/0 48/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ...........44 31/2/6 —31/2/6 
Coconut, crude...........eee00s 28/2/6 —_28/2/6 
OE etre ss as baeenuseessaes ae 20/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, indian, ex-mill 11/15/0 11/15/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 0 

DEED Sp untnedcdisesacenes 27/15/0 27/15)0 
Calcutta ...........04- is aniee 23/10/0 23/10/0 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


May 5 to July 23, 1942, were export prices. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (July 21 to August 4, 1942) 





Year 


Company Ended 


Breweries, &c. 


Barclay, Perkins & Co.............. Mar. 31 
Groves (John) & Sons ............. May 31 
Hancock (William) & Co............ May 31 
Mansfield Brewery Co.............. ar. 31 
Nuttall’s Breweries................ une 30 
Ohisson’s Cape Breweries........... ar. 31 
Style & Winch..........seeeseeeee Dec. 31 
Threlfall’s Brewery ..............05 June 30 
Coal, Iron and Steel 
Baird (William) & Co. ............. May 31 
CI TR 05 5.0064640 008K 0000000 Mar. 31 
Fisher & Ludlow.............0000- Mar. 31 
Shipley Collieries.......,.......+.. Mar. 31 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Bieckert’s Brewery Investment ..... | May 31 
Bolivian & General Tin Trust....... Mar. 31 
Central Commercial Properties ...... une 30 
Gas Consolidation ...............5. ay 31 
Hudson’s Bay Co.............00005 an. 31 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Land Account ... an. 31 
Lewis (John) Partnership .......... April 30 
London County Properties ......... ar. 31 
New South Wales Land, &c......... an. 31 
Raglan Property Trust ....0....... ar. 31 
Scottish Tea & Rubber Trust ....... May 31 
Trust & Mortgage of Iowa.......... Feb. 28 
United Dominions Trust ........... June 30 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Grand Hotel, H. Cehaeeesnes Mar. 31 
ubber 
Ayer Kuning (F.M.S.) ......... «++. | Dec. 31 
Bertam Consolidated .............. Mar. 31 
RN oti cise Gisecbenessdedxe Dec. 31 
British Malay.............44. a--e. | Dec. 31 
£045 56460660400086600 Feb. 28 
Bukit Jupah......... One seoectoees Dec. 31 
ee phdeTAAAAse eens Dec. 31 
EL 66 40:000400008000800000% Dec. 31 
DED vce cceccerscncsesoes Dec. 31 
CT +56 -50.506s00esed-eodwens Nov. 30 
SCO HOSKSeRHCC es seees = 31 
CSCeascedredWesenadnaas . 31 
errno Dec. 31 
ree Dec. 31 
eee rr Dec. 31 
DGG eieaA eas Cadeeeteawneede Dec. 31 
ER GHsiadenkeeskasssseeaesas Dec. 31 
DN tLiS bike SEARED CADE daM OOO Dec. 31 
CG Ss iaietedecéeesancuiaves Dec. 31 
Atta snaeKAS ee eba akan ed Mar. 31 
er ee ee Dec. 31 
NL 66S NdbNO DANONE S Oa a eK4-6 Dec. 31 
re Dec. 31 
neh Shipping 
Cairn Line of Steamships........... Dec. 31 
Shops and Stores 
Barratt (W.) & Cow... ee eee ee eee = 30 
Kennards Limited................. eb. 10 
Tea 
oan Pr 565.45 6:6 606004605 =. = 
Oprietary .........eeeeees . 
ee Cutis eer ee _ = 
etinga Le KAO sas ease . 
er Dec. 31 
MT wong Awendedebew-sneoac Dec. 31 
IND 558046064500 06-40600005:0% Dec. 31 
Upper ae. aaEBaNO nae Y esses Dec. 31 
extiles 
Boase Spinning .............0.0005 Mar, 31 
Bulmer & Lumb ..............0008 April 30 
Kelsall & Kemp..........eeseeeees une 30 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee............. une 30 
7 Trusts 
Ailsa Investment Trust ............ May 31 
British Industries & General Invest. | June 30 
RL os dada cineca tease June 30 
South British Investment .......... June 30° 
Third Scottish American ........... July 1 
: Waterworks 
Cleveland Water Co............... June 30* 
Other Companies 
Benn Bros........ Pree June 30 
British Glues & Chemicals.......... April 30 
Country Life Limited.............. Mar. 31 
Evans (William) & Co. (Manchester). . | April 30 
Financial Times” ............... c. 31 
Glamorgan Wagon ................ Nov. 30 
Gloucester Railway Carriage........ May 31 
Hills Bd IDS 5 5.00040 000050006 Mar. 31 
Houndsditch Warehouse ........... Dec. 31 
Humphreys Limited............... Nov. 30 
Jones Sewing Machines............ May 31 
Lovell & Christmas................ June 6 
RN aes resis abs: 6enes-s ea Mar. 31 
Mackintosh (John) & Sons.....--... Dec. 31 
Metal TI, 66 0555.6 6:00 44404006 Mar. 31 
Millars’ Timber & Trading....... ... | Dec. 31 
North Glamorgan Wagon .......... Mar. 31 
Parken panes) & eee a = 
anufacturing ........... eb. 
Pearson (C, AOU) occ cc cceccess Mar. 31 
Prichard & Constance.............. Mar. 31 
Scottish Machine Tool ............. Mar. 31 
Selangor Oil Palm................. Dec. 31 
Sherley (A. F.) & Co... .....000000, Mar. 31 
Telegraph Condenser .............. Dec. 31 
an Den Berghs & Jurgens......... Dec. 31 
@gon Repairs .............00000e Mar. 31 
SME he wos aihck awwiaied cu iex-e Mar. 31 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos 
July 21 to August 4, 1942......... , 98 


January 1 to August 4, 1942 





* For Half-Year. 


Total 
Profit 


£ 


586,580 

76,451 
250,819 
207,453 
211,345 
524,992 
442,574 
438,869 


336,278 
690,375 
442,536 
415,218 


38,079 


Bo 
Ow 
S85 


297,178 
55,728 


59,607 
23,684 
14,575 
41,096 
45,933 

"8135 
33,636 
66,030 


46,769 
319,352 


12,315 








Net Available 
Deprecia-| Profit for 
tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
Interest tion 
£ £ £ 
67,547 199,246 301,712 
7,865 27,394 / 39,789 
see 51,809 96,168 
3,650 60,938 96,595 
1,500 62,495 88,568 
+» = 158,595 227,468 
eee 91,289 193,902 
36,091 278,497 592,279 
por 155,183 221,087 
125,000 103,265 317,713 
80,750 97,941 148,931 
34,00 117,195 182,731 
inn 15,990 32,217 
he 4,044 2,942 
eee 13,168 31,292 
eee 17,571 29,195 
140,000 91,651 185,950 
tee 53,544 67,202 
eee Dr. 937 2,027 
. 39,755 278,665 
oe 1,182 1,706 
eee 1,420 9,757 
eee 8,778 15,680 
4 Dr. 34 79 
* Dr. 24,488 18,547 
2,026 4,322 
2,517 5,801 29,526 
tee 12,748 33,859 
oes 618 11,772 
766 8,189 13,427 
1,643 672 1,057 
eee 4,940 8,659 
see 1,383 2,552 
2,716 13,969 17,980 
sie 5,130 s 
104 2,302 3,478 
10,031 5,189 16,606 
eee 10,583 11,530 
644 5,749 8,307 
“ Dr. 1,710 5,660 
3,407 4,499 
1,773 4,701 
7,708 14,704 
334 1,709 
Dr. 21,861 |Dr. 20,414 
ses , 657 3,131 
1,012 | Dr. 1,871 1 
2,483 4,530 10,272 
oes 8,114 9,260 
10,000 28,677 38,393 
21,073 90,000 120,000 
eee 37,178 78,024 
26,078 43,343 
9,277 11,291 
2,801 8,705 
7,541 9,428 
16,041 25,025 
1,973 2,172 
11,314 13,007 
16,030 96,181 
one 16,171 29,299 
5,196 10,651 19,890 
22,787 36,514 97,625 
in 82,241 186,297 
16,418 33,780 
‘ 10,243 19,875 
. 201,991 243,785 
os 2,785 2,806 
‘ie 30,008 43,785 
i 4,032 15,323 
200 30,482 42,385 
ue 64,927 98,249 
‘ink 9,258 31,795 
4,938 10,962 28,678 
eve 17,296 17,676 
aie 3,855 25,803 
25,146 30,662 45,055 
23,527 9,142 11,867 
3,477 115,405 197,455) 
381 44,723 100,433 
cin 2,167 13,574 
ose 90,037 176,786 
one 217,529 259,072 
one 84,026 222,181 
wea 210,369 351,815 
10,000 80,998 156,110 
ae 3,192 25,443 
21,472 64,504 157,938 
3,069 34,591 43,793 
“<a 32,804 72,862 
cain 10,020 15,295 
20,616 13,288 36,573 
2,144 4,540 7,197 
ada 5,214 6,791 
10,563 28,105 40,116 
wae 724,219 917,691 
42,216 66,160 
159,046 185,524 
702 4,507 7,879 
20,505 | 113,586 | 188,769 


t Free of Income Tax. 





Appropriation 
Pref. | Ord. | To Free 
Div. | Div. , Rate | Reserves 
ee a 
| 
£ £ % £ 
75,600 | 89,415| 5 | 30,000 
10,000 , 9 a 
24,000 | 25,740] 10 poe 
17,000 | 21,000} 20 | 20,000 
42,000; 15,000} 74 si 
11,500 | 000, 15 | 50,000 
21,897, 68,750{ 27)! ... 
26,518 | 247,500 | 18 ‘ 
a 139,322 | 15 
20,000 | 105,000| 74 - 
7,000} 45,000} 15 | 45,000 
11,049| 36,000} 6 | 69,265 
‘| 15,405) 5 mm 
a te 1,522 
a on 8,500 
5,722 12,228 | “5 a 
44,187 47,197 | 3 
- 49,844 | 2+ 
28,655 a x. | 10,000 
a 2,615 | 4 |Dr. 1,000 
7 6656 | “7, = 
11,250 | xi ~ 
| 2,250 | 3 
! 
3,500} 5 
"324 ia 
| q3g24| 
| 2,110 }1d. p.s. 
| 10,800 | “4, 
oe he ye 
_ 
| wee 
i ~ae 
1,699} “3 
| ; 
12,000} 4 | 20,000 
35,000 | 45,000] 12 10,000 
13,125 19,750 | 1] a 
4,750 | 19,200} 16 
1,306 7,650 8} 
318 2,858 | 6 
3,068; 3,866] 6 
a 14,000 ; 10 
525 1,326] 6 
me 10,498 | 5 
° 6,167 5 
3,500 5,880 | 4¢| 4,700 
aon 5,750 10 oe 
15,867 18,562 | 7 
10,000 55,364 | 12 
11,719 3,906 | 23 = 
7,500 Fs re 5,000 
50,000 | 149,867. 10 a 
a 3,375 | “44 | Dr." 600 
6,200 19,633 | 19 4,000 
3,400 }10 & 7 
4,805 |  23,585a| 15 wd 
47,250 | 17,500 | 0 we 
3,561 7,500 | 106 on 
11,000 a Pe a 
teh 1,217 5 ei 
iia 19,688 | 74 | 10,000 
as 9,375 | 125 B00 
40,000} 64,000] 8 a 
5,500} 10,000] 10 . 
1,950 2,700 | 6 
45,000 | 45,000} 6 0 
32,000 | 170,000} 50 | 10,000 
60,000 | 20,000 | 0 ne 
34,622 | 130,265 | 173 
55,250 | 17,000! 7% 
pu 911} 5 a 
12,255 15,625 | 124 | 40,000 
a 29,700 | 13 5,000 
13,750 | 19,687| 7 ia 
4,000 6,000 | 24 
a 20,000 | 10 i 
a 1,906 | 23 2,000 
4,000 1,200 | 12 5 
7,800 7,500 | 5 
297,625 | 420,000| st 
. 26,450 | 10 
9,750 | 148,500 | 82} 
1,228 2,708 “ 343 


ee en SS - eS 





| 








Carry 
Forward 





£ 
4,231 


PIFEEELEEL+EHE FHI+ t+tt+44+4+ 


34 
35,738 
224 


2,301 
12,748 
618 
8,189 
8 


FHIEIFEEE IAL +H t+ +t+4444+ 


FFEEEEI ELL LEEEEEE LSE tHE ttt oF tH lt Ftt+ F+t+41 44+ 4+ 


+ 229 


I 


(a) Including payment on deferred shares. 











+ 4,453 


Preceding Year 
Total Net 
Profit Profit 

} 
i. £ 
406,309 | 165,444 
60,580 23,142 
182,205 51,200 
184,891 50,492 
73,604 71,755 
95,905 | 135,196 
353,636 | 82,868 
435,111 | 275,798 
367,371 | 191,505 
631,069 | 263,987 
377,354 | 100,457 
307,051 16,217 
37,379 17,069 
3,817 2,600 
95,905 14,733 
53,953 21,918 
703,520 60,054 
79,500 33,664 
11,407 9,487 
377,255 | 158,096 
2,433 | Dr. 2,311 
19,090 8,973 
7,206 6,140 
39,490 |Dr. 13,387 
Dr. 59,658 ‘Dr. 76,391 
4,900 2,256 
31,628 8,082 
105,718 43,975 
022 3,113 
25,314 1,763 
5,184 2,836 
30,850 10,350 
15,604 4,706 
29,173 14,282 
9,884 8,638 
5,297 4,683 
46,326 19,688 
20,487 11,266 
27,005 11,321 
4,112 | Dr. 1,147 
19,312 5,257 
3,391 3,391 
12,924 4,792 
7,120 4,920 
26,593 13,180 
11,987 8,111 
13,381 3,887 
30,339 7,547 
22,150 9,989 
69,121 29,121 
184,786 93,399 
47,515 32,982 
44,935 30,865 
13,311 7,255 
11,137 3,418 
32,493 6,601 
24,180 16,548 
6,112 1,657 
27,488 9, 
29,266 12,266 
15,065 15,065 
19,274 1,052 
61,012 36,725 
221,184 70,036 
39,368 18,849 | 
15,823 10,881 
204,143 | 201,340 
2,964 2,964 
92,376 32,149 
10,040 4,069 
80,205 26,827a 
101,969 65,319 
1,694 494 
34,953 12,250 
Dr. 484 Dr. 484 
6,795 5,511 
113,015 29,229 | 
50,647 8,321 
196,804 | 120,013 
78,199 27,370 
11,020 10,520 
153,707 81,605 
251,113 | 203,697 
156,134 85,229 
575,362 | 199,705 
86,155 73,198 | 
5,245 3,921 
104,027 57,917 | 
63,790 35,218 
59,453 43,153 | 
51,562 29,307 | 
98,481 16,965 | 
24,276 8,745 | 
3,725 1,991 
41,372 26,121 
1,558,844 | 815,982 
46,254 40,514 
239,120 | 118,892 
| 
10,988 4,799 | 
239,436 | 120,479 | 











slaughter and allied offences, 91 ; supply- 











THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London ( 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


Branches | 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, &.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. 





Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 
















%& Branches and Agencies} Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
at over 220 points in Paid-up Capital ......... ; £6,328,125 


N Zeal Reserve Fund and Un- 
ow Zealand and at] "Miivided Profits, 1941 £3,967,500 


£10,295,625 





Melbourne, Victoria ; 
Sydney, New South 
Wales: Suva, Fiji 
Apia, Samoa. 












, Aggregate Assets at 
31st March, 1941 ... £55,616,460 





% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 
*% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 









London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. 







THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President. A. E. ARSCOTT, General Manager. 


BranchesinCANADA, the UNITED All kinds of banking transactions 
STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND, undertaken with these countries 
CUBA and the WEST INDIES. and with other parts of the world. 


London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
R. B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager. DOUGLAS SAPTE, Asst. Manager. 














at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place London W.C.2.—Saturday, August 8 1942. 
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(Continued from page 188.) NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS “ THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 






ing or obtaining foodstuffs without correct tions | Successful | Successful | | 
authority, 967 ; — declaration, 214 5 July | July | Aug. | Aug. ans. 
trading without licence, 151; and other Ee) 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
offences, 438 convictions. The penalties  9ct,,195%-Dec. 1940) 20,608 | Dts | eT 

° ° ° - “5 4, {otal 1941......... 

inflicted were: 176 cases dismissed under = | _ | 

the Probation of Offenders Act ; fines of {1 June  1941...... 2,762 | 2,627 | 95-1 4 | Ad 
and under were inflicted in 1,066 cases; JUV.  » :-:--:| Bee | 388 | gas 142.7 | 1427 
above {1 and up to £5 in 1,058 cases; | September ;, ......| 2,501 280 91:2 a 
above £5 and up to £10 in 205 cases; October  «..... 3,130 2,887 92-2 July July 
above {10 and up to £20 in 85 cases. In November» --..-- Poss ies 33-1 1942 | 1942 
I19 cases fines exceeded £20, and in 29 January, 1942...... 2,420 2,218 91-7 117.8 | 1178 
cases sentences of imprisonment were im- february », «-.+++ 2,670 2,535 94-9 ian 4 
posed. The percentage of successful pro- March » «+--+ eae? 2323 =? 142.7 | 142.7 
secutions was the lowest since September, Se aeeken 3,069 90 94-7 ee eee 
194I. une —__s__e ees 2,983 2,738 91-8 * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
























PRICE INDEX 





Number besnentos a | sas 





































THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - «© «# «= $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP =. yet a ened 

STERLING i. 5 00 
RESERVE FUNDS { WoNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morss. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 

























OVER 850 
BRANCHES 





















Up-to-date information and expert advice 

on economic and financial conditions in 

Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific 

Islands are available to business men and 
investors. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + «+  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 





SD 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1947. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
1st October, 1942, on the above-mentioned Loan _ the 
BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 1st Sep- 
tember, 1942, after which date the Stock will be transferred ¢x 
dividend. 


For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada in London. 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st August, 1942. 


— 
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